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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee earl 

ING GEORGE of Greece has fired a shot, possibly a shell, 
} intothe European magazine. His people had been greatly 
exasperated by the accounts of their kinsfolk who recently 
fled from Turkish murders in Canea, and either from fear 
of a revolutionary movement or genuine feeling for Greeks 
under oppression, the King resolved upon decided action. On 
the 7th inst. the Greek Fleet was sent to Crete; on the 9th inst. 
it was followed by a torpedo squadron under Prince George, 
the Prince who saved the life of the present Czar when in 
Japan; andon the 13th inst. the King’s Aide-de-Camp, Colonel 
Vassos, started for Crete with two thousand troops. The 
troops were landed about eight miles from Canea without 
opposition from the squadrons round Crete, and Colonel 
Vassos being instantly joined by some ten thousand armed 
insurgents, took possession of the island in his master’s 
name. He has since captured the fort of Aghia, and now 
from the plateau behind Canea governs the interior of 
Crete, receiving reinforcements from Greece without opposi- 
tion, though the vessels which carry them are “ under 
observation.” 


The “Powers” either were, or affected to be, thunderstruck 
by the audacity of King George. Strong remonstrances were 
addressed to him by the European Concert upon the “ ill- 
advised ” character of his proceedings; he was warned not to 
declare war on Turkey; and his son at Canea was assured that 
if he fired upon Turkish vessels the fleets of the Powers would 
use force to arrest his action. At the same time, the Turkish 
Government was “advised” not to send reinforcements to 
Crete, and after some mutterings which came to nothing, 
accepted the advice. The Powers next landed a mixed force 
of Marines from their ships, and hoisted all their flags in 
Canea and the other towns on the coast of the island, 
delegating supreme powers to the Italian Admiral, Carnevaro. 
The Mussulmans in the capital submitted without a struggle, 
and there seems to be no doubt that in the other towns they 
will follow this good example. Colonel Vassos also, while 
absolutely refusing to accept orders except from his own 
Sovereign, appears willing to work in the interior in con- 
Junction with the occupying Powers, whose agent, Major 
Bor, holds down Canea with a gendarmerie of which the core 
is Montenegrin. The Mussulman garrison lolls about in the 
squares, but has left off killing, and will doubtless be sent to 
Asia, under salutes, with every mark of respect. 


The Daily News has sent a special correspondent, 
apparently an officer, to accompany Colonel Vassos, and 
this gentleman, having time on his hands, thought he would 
inspect Canea. He was allowed to see anything he pleased, 
and was shown, among other things, a large bakery in which, 
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would be so forgiving. 


Crete may be considered safe, for whether it is annexed to 
Greece or declared an autonomous principality under inter- 
national protection, it will not be betrayed to Turkey; but the 
explosion which has saved the islanders may have wide and 
disastrous effects. The Sultan, besides issuing preposterous 
orders to his ironclad fleet, which cannot move a mile, has 
issued serious orders for the collection of a large army on the 
Thessalian frontier. The Reserves of Broussa and of 
Salonica have been called out, the fierce Albanians have 
received permission to move, and Greece will shortly be 
threatened by seventy thousand men, who, if they made good 
their entry, would extirpate the population of whole districts. 
The King has accordingly ordered all his forces to Thessaly, 
is accepting aid from the revolutionists of Macedonia, and, 
according to the latest reports, will himself take command 
of the troops on the frontier. Under these circumstances, it 
will be impossible to keep either the Bulgarians or the Mace- 
donians quiet, and if Russia and Austria cannot agree, it 
may be most difficult to avoid the great war breaking out. 
If they do agree, it is possible, but in that event there must 
be and will be a partition of European Turkey. The situation 
is so complicated, and the secret ideas of the Great Powers so 
doubtful, that it is vain to prophesy, but it looks very much 
as if the King of Greece had set all the forces in Europe in 
motion, at the risk of beginning the great war, so long 
expected and postponed. 


It is useless for the moment, amid the bewildering conflicts 
of Continental opinion, to attempt to forecast the probable or 
even possible drift of events. We wish our readers, however, 
to note carefully that Germany and Austria stand out for the 
status quo, that France drifts towards England and friendli- 
ness to Greek aspirations, and that Russia is still uncertain 
in which way she may best attain her object, which is now, 
and always, Constantinople. 


The South African Committee met on Tuesday. After Mr. 
Rhodes had been sworn, he made a formal statement of great 
importance,—a very bold course, for should he subsequently 
make admissions which materially contradict this statement 
he will be in a most difficult position. The statement begins 
by a reference to the Outlanders’ grievances and the corrupt 
administration of the Boers, and then states that Mr. Rhodes 
shared the Outlanders’ grievances ‘‘as one largely interested 
in the Transvaal,” and also felt that the unfriendly attitude 
of the Boer Government was the great obstacle to common 
action among the various States of South Africa. “Under 
these circumstances I assisted the movement in Johannesburg 
with my purse and influence.” Farther, “acting within 
my rights,” in the autumn of 1895 he placed a body of 
troops under Dr. Jameson, prepared to act in the Transvaal 
in certain eventualities. “ With reference to the Jameson 
Raid, I may state that Dr. Jameson went in without my 
authority.” Mr. Rhodes ended by declaring that in all his 
actions he was greatly influenced by his belief that the policy 
of the Boer Government was “to introduce the influence of 
another foreign Power into the already complicated system 
of South Africa.” 
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After Sir William Harcourt—who conducted the examina- 
tion with great fairness—had dealt with certain financial 
details, Mr. Rhodes was asked as to the way in which 
arms were smuggled into the Transvaal through the 
agency of the De Beers Company, and as to his connection 
therewith:—“Then you never gave any authority to any 
one in the De Beers Company to carry out instructions to 
smuggle arms into the Transvaal ?—I decline to answer that. 
I knew these guns were being sent in.” Pressed as to who 
authorised a certain Captain Holden to go into the De Beers’ 
premises and carry out transactions connected with the 
smuggling of arms, Mr. Rhodes replied: “That is a question 
I prefer not to answer.” Finally, Mr. Rhodes declared that 
he did not authorise Captain Holden, and that the guns 
were “sent through the De Beers Company, but not by 
any authority of the Company,” but by an officer of the 
Company who had been punished. We will only point out 
here that the fact that Mr. Rhodes is Life-Governor of the 
De Beers Company makes it essential that he shall be re- 
examined on this point. While examined as to his statement 
that he had a right to put men on the border of the Trans- 
vaal, Mr. Rhodes was asked why he had not informed Sir 
Hercules Robinson that he was so doing. “ You want an 
answer? Well, I should think you would get that answer 
from the High Commissioner,”—a reply which, according 
to the Times’ report, was greeted with “cries of ‘No, no,’ 
from members of the Committee and excited murmurs 
among the audience.” On it being pointed out that the 
High Commissioner had stated that Mr. Rhodes had told 
him that the concentration of troops was to protect the 
railway, Mr. Rhodes declared that he did not like to say 
anything unfair to the High Commissioner. He made the 
statement, and Mr. Rhodes accepted it. It did not affect 
the question. Clearly the Committee will not be able to 
accept this enigmatical declaration. 
























































































Mr. Rhodes was closely pressed in regard to the women 
and children letter of invitation to Dr. Jameson written in 
Johannesburg on November 20th, and telegraphed from the 
Cape to the Times on the day after the Raid with the date 
altered to December 28th, which made it look as if the Raid 
were a direct response to the invitation. Generally, his 
assertion was that the letter was not cabled home to 
the Times to give the idea that that was the reason 
why Dr. Jameson went in. “It was rather to show that 
he had had communication with those people and that 
he had been asked to help.” In contrast with this state- 
ment Sir William Harcourt drew Mr. Rhodes’s attention 
to his reply to a telegram sent by the Chartered Com- 
pany Directors directly they knew of the Raid, which 
reply pointed out that “Dr. Jameson had strongly- 
worded letter from leading inhabitants of Johannesburg 
asking for assistance,” and stating “that large numbers 

j of women and children would be unprotected.” Mr. Rhodes, 
however, did not seem to consider that he had represented 
the letter as the reason for Dr. Jameson’s action. When 
it was also pointed out to Mr. Rhodes that he knew 
when the invitation was cabled home to England that the 
writers had withdrawn it, he repeated that it was only cabled 
to show that there had been communications, and “that at 
a certain time Jameson would have gone in if necessary.” 
The question that followed inevitably was: “ Would it not 
have been more fair to have stated that that was in the 
month of November, and not December, when the Johannes. 
burg people were deprecating going in P” To this Mr. Rhodes 
replied: “It did not strike me at the time.” The incident 
closed with a question asking Mr. Rhodes if he was aware 
that Dr. Jameson used the letter of invitation as his excuse 
when he replied to the High Commissioner's message ordering 
him to stop. The question was not answered. 


Another incident of Tuesday’s examination arose when Mr. 
Rhodes was asked who was “the Chairman” referred to in 
Colonel Rhodes’s telegram to Mr. Rhodes sent on Decem- 
ber 21st, stating that assurances had been given that Mr. 
Rhodes and “ Chairman” would leave directly the revolution 
took place. At first no answer was given, but when Sir 
William directly asked whether it was Sir Hercules Robinson 
who was referred to, Mr. Rhodes replied that he would prefer 
to think over the matter, and give his answer another day. 
Mr. Rhodes added that he “did not even know that the tele- 


PR 
gram was here.” He had not read the Cape Blue-book 
through. “Sir William Harcourt might think that] = 
to evade the answer, but really I did not.” Before the Qo 
mittee rose Mr. Rhodes was asked, a propos of a tel > 
sent from the Cape to Dr. Jameson saying that the Tevolotion 
would take place on Saturday, and adding, “they are y 
anxious you must not start before 8 o'clock, and te 
telegraph’s silence,” whether that was not an order to D 
Jameson to start on Saturday at 8 o'clock. Mr, Rh 
emphatically denied this inference, pointed oy} that 
Dr. Harris, not he, sent the telegram, and stated that the 
general effect of the telegrams during the last week Tas 
to stop Dr. Jameson. Asked what was the Meaning of 
securing the silence of the telegraph-office, Mr, Rhodes 
replied, “I do not know what it means. It seems absurd, 
does it not?” Sir William Harcourt: “It jg not 
absurd because it was the thing that was done, The 
reason you were not able to communicate on Decembe 
29th with Dr. Jameson was that the silence of the telegraph. 
office had been secured.” 


Mr. Chamberlain has appointed Sir Alfred Milner Goyerno, 
of the Cape and High Commissioner. We have given ely. 
where our reasons for congratulating Mr. Chamberlain oy 
his choice. Sir Alfred Milner’s excellent record in Egyp: 
is remembered by every one. No less successful hag been 
his tenure of the great post which he now resigns —the 
Chairmanship of the Board of Inland Revenue. If Sir Alfred 
Milner can only stand out against the pressure which yi]} 
be put upon him to take a side in South Africa, he may 
do the thing which almost no statesman before him has 
succeeded in doing,—return from South Africa with an in. 
proved reputation. 


On Monday Mr. Channing resumed the debate on the 
second reading of the Education Bill with a fierce attack on 
the proposal to let the denominational Associations of 
Schools advise the Education Department as to the distribution 
of the aid-grant to voluntary schools. It was a Bill, he said, 
intended to hand over the whole control of three-fifths of the 
voluntary schools of the country to “religious and secret 
organisations.” That the voluntary schools have always been 
avowedly religious every one knows. Where the secrecy 
comes in in voluntary schools any more than in Board. 
schools, Mr. Channing failed to explain. The Solicitor 
General (Sir R. B. Finlay) delivered a very able speech in 
defenze of the Bill, chiefly in reply to Mr. Morley, showing 
particularly how much less jealous the Opposition seem to be 
of the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Scotch Church denomina- 
tions than they are of the English Church; and then 
the debate became very languid till Sir Frank Lockwood 
delivered a lively attack on the Government for not allowing 
the Vice-President of the Council, who is really the Education 
Minister in the House of Commons, to speak his mind on the 
Bill, and laughed at it for putting up a Scotch Law Officer to 
defend the Bili. “It would never have done to put up an 
English Minister to defend the Bill.” “But bis hon, and 
learned friend could go down to the Inverness Burghs without 
the slightest apprehension.” “He could discuss the mussel- 
beds of the Moray Firth, or some other animating subject of 
that kind,” and nobody would feel the slightest interest in 
this Bill. No doubt, for the very good reason that the Sooteh 
people have a purely denominational education of their ows, 
which nobody proposes to touch. 


Sir F. Lockwood’s attack brought up Sir John Gorst, 
who assumed a mournful and strictly official air, 
the representative of the Privy Council of Education, 
and as not feeling quite sure that he had a right to 
speak “for my right honourable friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury,” from which we suppose that Sir John Gorst 
poses as rather more Liberal and democratic and relatively 
favourable to Board-schools than Mr. Balfour. Bat no doubt 
his air of melancholy subordination to higher opinion had# 
touch of farce in it, for he probably holds sincerely that the 
Bill will increase the salaries, and therefore increase the 
general efficiency of the voluntary schools. After a short 
speech from Mr. Lough the debate was adjourned. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour moved that the discussion of the 
second reading of the Education Bill, if not concluded before 





midnight, should not be interrupted under the Standing 
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ed his motion by a majority of 122 
on the debate was resumed and carried 

(250 eg dar till after midnight. Perhaps the best 
on ” A that of Mr. Jebb (M.P. for Cambridge University), 
ho brought out with great clearness how impossible it would 
wet been to combine the help of necessitous Board-schools 
bave the help of necessitous voluntary schools in one and the 
sia measure, without introducing a very great complexity, 
ie? rhaps confusion, into the measure. Sir H. Campbell- 
ot ec concluded the Front Bench opposition to the Bill in 
a speech of singularly feeble argument. He renewed the 
ri on the Duke of Devonshire, whom he described as 
attac “apart on Olympus, controlling, with no direct re- 
paso Bn to the country, at once the education of its 
a eum and the defence of the Empire,” for first talking of 
Ps « statutory equality ” between voluntary schools and 
Board-schools, and then explaining away his own language,— 
to which Mr. Balfour replied that the Government were not 
going to give equal aid even to all the voluntary schools, but 
much more aid to the most needy than to the less needy, 
and none at all to those that were not needy; and that as 
for “statutory equality ” as between Board-schools and volun- 
tary schools, they had never thought of such a thing, though 
they did propose to relieve both classes of schools of any- 
thing like overwhelming pressure. Not a voterin the country, 
said Mr. Balfour, would be bold enough to say, “You must 
give as much to the rich as to the poor.” When the House 
divided, the second reading of the Bill was carried by 355 
votes against 150, majority 205. Of course Mr. George 
Dixon voted with the Gladstonians. Otherwise there was no 


cross-voting. 


Order, and carri 


The election in the Bridgeton division of Glasgow, for a 
representative to succeed Sir George Trevelyan, resulted on 
Monday in the return of Sir Charles Cameron by a narrow 
majority of 125 over his Unionist opponent,—for Sir Charles 
Cameron (Gladstonian), 4,506; for Mr. Charles Scott Dickson 
(Unionist), 4,381. The poll was very heavy,—more than 80 per 
cent. of the total number of electors on the register,—and the 
gain of the Unionists very great. In 1895 the Gladstonians 
were divided by the candidature of a Labour candidate (Mr. 
J. R. Watson), who carried off 609 votes, and yet Sir George 
Trevelyan won by a majority of 442, so that the Gladstonian 
majority, if no Labour candidate had stood, would probably 
have been fear 1,000. This majority has now been reduced 
to 125. As Sir Charles Cameron, for a long time a Glasgow 
Member, is a determined advocate for the disestablishment 
of the Scotch Church, it would seem that the Disestablish- 
ment party are losing popularity in Glasgow. 


The news from India as to the Famine is in one way a 
little better. There is every probability that the autumn 
crops will be sown and reaped, and a possibility, therefore, 
that the distress in its severity will be confined to the present 
year. The number on the relief works has, however, risen to 
two and three-quarter millions, and though it may sink again, 
the pinch will be sharpest in the hot weather. The arrange- 
ments for the paupers seem excellent, but all observers 
report that large numbers, more especially of women, refuse 
to go to the relief camps, preferring death to a risk of caste and 
breach of traditionary modesties. These classes can hardly be 
saved, and we fear the death-list when it is made up will 
shock the compassionate. The Plague is no better, and the fear 
that it will enter Calcutta is most acute. If it does, all fabrics 
exported from India will be distrusted in Europe, and com- 
meree in Calcutta may be disorganised as it has been in 
Bombay and Kurrachee. The Government still hesitates to pro- 
hibit pilgrimage, though it is believed that the leading Mussul- 
mage would not object, and though the decree would greatly 
relieve the fear now entertained that if the Plague is con- 
veyed to Mecca it might be diffused over the whole East, and 
especially in Constantinople. Could not the Government 
induce the great Mahommedan doctors of law to declare this 
year and the next bad years for pilgrimages, and to petition 

for prohibition for astrological reasons? We do not utilise 
the native leaders of opinion as mach as we might. 


London was startled on Friday week by an unusual murder. 
On the arrival of the suburban train at Waterloo Station on 
Thursday evening at 8.15, the body of a young woman of 
thirty-three was found in a second-class carriage quite dead. 





Her head had been battered in by some heavy instrument, and 
the body rudely stowed away under the seat. The corpse was 
recognised as that of Elizabeth Annie Camp, manager of the 
‘Good Intent’ public-house in East Street, Walworth, who had 
that day been visiting a sister at Hounslow, and had returned to 
London by appointment to meet a tradesman named Berry, 
to whom she was immediately to have been married. He was 
waiting for her on Waterloo Station, and was the first to 
recognise the body. Her watch and purse had been taken 
away. A chemist’s pestle with hair sticking to it like that 
of the murdered woman was found next day on the embank- 
ment between Putney and Wandsworth, and subsequent 
inquiry convinced the police that the victim had been 
murdered between those two stations—that is, during a short 
five minutes’ ran—by some man who gave up his ticket at 
Wandsworth, and then disappeared. Miss Camp bore an 
excellent character, was of unusual personal vigour, weighing 
13 stone, and though well-to-do, had nothing about her to 
tempt a murder for plunder alone. So far as is known, she 
had no enemies, and her death would benefit no one, while 
from her personal strength and the short time elapsing 
between the stations she passed, it is most unlikely that she 
had been the victim of any outrage. We publish a theory 
of the incident elsewhere, and may remark here that as yet 
the police seem to have found no clue. 


A controversy has been going on about the phrase 
“Diamond Jubilee,” which it is proposed to apply to the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s reign. Lord Hobhouse is 
shocked at it, and wants to keep the word “Jubilee” strictly for 
the fiftieth anniversary of any event. He objects to let the 
next step beyond the fiftieth anniversary be described by a 
new rung in the ladder of precious stones, and would like 
“Diamond” to be reserved for a seventy-fifth anniversary,— 
i.e., a third recurrence of the period of twenty-five years. But 
this is trying to make popular speech too accurate. He 
proposes “Sexagesima,” but “Sexagesima” should have 
warned him how loose is popular speech. As the Rev. 
H. ©. Calverley points out in the Times of Tuesday, 
nothing can be less accurate than the words “‘Sexagesima” 
and “ Septuagesima ” as applied to the fifty-seventh and sixty- 
fourth days before Easter Sunday. Quinquagesima Sunday 
is really the fiftieth day before Easter Day, but the next step 
of seven days does not bring us to the sixtieth day, and still 
less the next step but one to the seventieth. And besides 
this objection to such a word as “Sexagesima” applied 
accurately, when its much better known use is hopelessly in- 
accurate, these words have an outlandish flavour which is essen- 
tially unpopular, “Silver,” “Golden,” and “ Diamond,” on the 
contrary. were in popular use long ago for the twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth, and sixtieth anniversaries, and it would be aseless 
to try to improve upon them. The popular context really 
explains their use, rather than their mere etymological 
signification. 


The Rev. Canon Owen, Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, has been made Bishop of St. David’s. He was 
formerly Welsh Professor at Lampeter, so his will probably 
be a popular appointment amongst Welsh Churchmen, who 
seem to care almost as much for their language as they do for 
their religion. He will also have comparative youth on his 
side, as he went up to Oxford as a scholar of Jesus College 
in 1872 or 1873. Canon Owen took an active part in defend- 
ing the Established Church in Wales, for which his complete 
command of the Welsh language admirably fitted him. 


The Bill of the London County Council granting them 
permission to raise a million and a half for the erection of a 
grand Town Hall in Trafalgar Square was rejected by the 
Commons on Thursday, the vote being 227 to 146. The Bill 
was supported by the Chairman of Committees, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, almost with passion, and more moderately by Sir 
W. Harcourt; but it is essentially a bad Bill, a huge job 
intended to make the Council popular by providing a mass of 
work. If the Council absorbs the City, as we hope it will, no 
building will be required, and if it is to be a mere Federal 
Council connecting ten municipalities, its proper habitat is 
Stepney, in the centre of industrial London. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1113. 7 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXPLOSION IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


5 pe King of Greece has forced the hand of the Powers, 

and though he may not at once acquire Crete for his 
people, he has rescued the island for ever from the deso- 
lating oppression of the Turk. He appears to have been 
informed that the massacre in Canea, which was only 
stopped by the flight of all her well-to-do citizens, was 
begun by Turkish troops under orders from Constan- 
tinople, and to have known that even this instance of 
contempt for their Ambassadors would not stir the Great 
Powers to action. His people were wild with excitement ; 
he himself, though a quiet and judicious man, who has 
extricated himself creditably from repeated “ crises,” is 
probably by this time full of Greek feeling; and he cares 
nothing about his throne, which two or three years ago he 
desired to abdicate. He yearns like a true Northerner 
for the clear, cold air of his own land. He decided, there- 
fore, on vigorous action ; despatched three cruisers of heavy 
tonnage to Canea, with orders to protect the flight of all 
Christians; sent his second son, Prince George, with a 
squadron of torpedo-boats to prevent the landing of 
Turkish reinforcements; and transported two thousand 
regulars to Crete under command of Colonel Vassos, 
his favourite aide-de-camp, with written instructions to 
“occupy” the island in the name of the Greek Monarchy. 
All these orders were carried out successfully. The 
citizens of Canea were escorted to Greek territory, Prince 
George drove back a Turkish transport full of Bashi- 
Bazouks which was steaming to Heraklion, and Colonel 
Vassos landed with his men unopposed within ten 
miles of Canea. He announced himself in a procla- 
mation as in occupation of the island on behalf of 
the Greek Monarchy, and the statement, though ridi- 
culed in the great capitals as bombast, is substantially 
true. The Turcophile papers say he has only two 
thousand men and some Maxim guns, but the state- 
ment conceals the facts. Colonel Vassos from the 
moment of his unopposed landing has been in command 
of two thousand Greek troops, a force of artillery excellent 
for fighting in the hills, and the whole body of Cretan 
insurgents, numbering twenty thousand men in all, fairly 
armed, accustomed to guerilla warfare against their 
hereditary oppressors, and recently flushed with many 
small successes. He has fifteen thousand men round his 
colours, and is, in fact, in full possession of the interior, 
where his difficulty will be not to defeat the Mahom- 
medans, but to prevent the Cretans, who look upon them 
as we look upon pirates, from taking too sanguinary a 
vengeance for the past. 


Owing, however, in part to local circumstances, in part 
to the occupation by the Greek Government, which gives 
its agents full authority over the insurgents, and in part 
to the action of the Powers, this danger has for the most 
part been averted. The Mahommedan garrison of the 
fortress of Aghia, which was stormed on Tuesday by the 
Greek troops, has not been massacred; and the Powers 
are taking possession of the coast cities, where alone the 
Mussulmans are numerous enough to fight hard. These 
Powers, finding the magazine on the pointof exploding, have 
uttered many discordant cries, in the shape of protests, 
remonstrances, and even threats addressed to the Govern- 
ment of Athens; but the things they have actually done have 
been judicious and moderate. They have unanimously 
“disapproved” the action of the Hellenic Government, 
and unanimously informed the Sultan of their disapproval ; 
but they have requested his Majesty not to send reinforce- 
ments to Crete lest they should be sunk en route and so 
produce “complications.” They have warned Prince 
George of Greece that if he sinks Turkish vessels, and if 
their own naval commanders happen to see him, the 
“consequences may be most serious ;” but they did not 
prevent, or try to prevent, the disembarcation of Cvulonel 
Vassos and his little army, nor do they threaten to fire 
on the reinforcements which the Government of Greece 
is sending to his aid. And, lastly, while stating their 
profound respect for the authority of the Sultan, they have 
superseded it altogether in the chief cities, occupying 
Canea in particular with a mixed force of Marines, under 
the command of the Italian Admiral, raising their own 


and intimating unmistakeably that the Admin) 
nobody else is to be obeyed. With six hundred Euro 
Marines in the little town, with six hundred more held ; 
reserve, with three hundred Montenegrin police, wh, a 
been withdrawn but have relanded, and with the bi bad 
reducing the town to ashes in twenty minutes by a Mts 
side or two from the combined fleets, the Admiral sho. 
be able to make Canea as safe under its Toman 
guardianship as London or Vienna. It will be y 
sary and easy “in the interest of Turkish dignity” 
request the Turkish troops to retire to Salonica, ; 
then the position will be this. The Powers will }y ; 
possession of the ports, Colonel Vassos wil] be p 
possession of the interior, and the Sultan will pe . 
possession of the fullest right to agree to any dis 
positions which the Powers may make for the futp 
government of the island. What that disposition wij] 
is, of course, uncertain. The wisest course in the interests 
at once of the Cretans and of the European peace woylj 
be to hand it over to Greece, which can easily garrigy, 
Canea and raise a native police force to maintain order jn 
the interior; but if the Powers prefer the intermediat, 
plan always hitherto pursued with Turkey, and wish 
make of the island a principality under Prince George 
with a nominal tribute to the Sultan, there is no yalij 
objection to that compromise. The simple fixed condition 
is that Crete shall be free of the Turk, and to this 9 
understand all the Powers to have already acceded 
They will not say so probably in any formal way until the 
Ambassadors have “conferred ;” but for fifty years past 
no Christian province once free of the Mongol has ever been 
handed back to him, and in the case of Crete his dominang 
is too formidable to the cause of peace. King George of 
Greece, as we said before, has rescued Crete, and, so far 
as we can see, is no more blameworthy than Cavour when 
he liberated the Papal States or accepted the result of 
the Garibaldian Revolution. Indeed, he is less blame. 
worthy, for there was always a chance that the Romagn 
or Naples might be decently governed by Princes who 
were at all events Christian Europeans; whereas (rete 
was governed by Asiatic Mussulmans inferior in every 
respect to their subjects, and unable from their conditions 
of race, education, and creed ever to rise to a higher 
conception of their duty. Crete has shaken out the 
Turk as Wallachia and Moldavia did, as Servia did, as 
Greece did, as Bulgaria did, and as Macedonia yet will 
do, as a creature at whose hands death was preferable to 
a life which must be lived under him without freedom, 
without honour, and without prosperity. 


The grand question now is whether Macedonia will 

follow the example of Crete. If it does it will be most 

difficult to avoid the general war of which the Powers 

are so apprehensive. The Turks can reach Macedonia 

from the north, and from the south can pour regulars 

over the mountains from Roumelia, and can invite the 

Albanians to descend from the north for a grand massacre 

both in Macedonia and Thessaly. That means invasion 

both from Greece and Bulgaria, a possible mobilisation 
by Austria, which cannot tranquilly see Macedonia de- 
populated, and a probable explosion in Constantinople, 
where the Greeks could defend themselves only by civil war. 
Such a rising would be followed by the general break- 
up, the advance of Russia to Constantinople, and probably 
by the war all over Europe which has been so long 
prophesied and so successfully postponed. This time, if 
the rising occurs, it can, as we believe, be averted only by 
one of two alternative schemes. The Powers, startled by 
the danger arising from their lethargy and their jealousies, 
may order the Sultan not to send troops, under penalty of 
a joint occupation of his capital, may occupy Salonica as 
they occupy Canea, and may announce that they will hold 
a Conference with the intention of raising Macedonia into 
a principality. The insurgents would then sink back into 
tranquillity, the Albanians would hesitate, and the question 
of questions, which is the occupation of Constantinople, 
would be once more postponed, at all events for a season. 
Or—and this is far more probable—the Romanoffs and 
Hapsburgs might arrive at a compromise, divide the 
Balkan Peninsula between them, and with the 
acquiescence, reluctant or willing, of Great Britain, finally 
expel the Turk from Europe. The difficulties of such an 
arrangement are exceedingly great, if only because the 





flags at every notable point instead of the Turkish flag, 





Turk is essentially a fighting man, and may at the last 
moment insist upon defending himself by arms; but they 
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snsuperable if only the European Powers 
would eS oot one pl frankly for a single 
io They have done so about Crete, and all will 
mont bly go well with that island; but whether they will 
robe Aa the visible prize is Constantinople, which 
4 ee to be the “Empire city of the world,” 
os to be discovered. We should greatly fear that if 
— rises, the right to the great heritage must be 
a by force of arms, and how to pacify the Macedonians 
ve ta pledge that they shall be free we confess we do 
bee notin They have borne so much and have been 
bo nd so often that they may well believe their only 
ane jes in firing the magazine. We abhor the idea of 
thi war, which will throw back Europe for thirty years, 
nd which might have been averted if only the Powers 
had insisted on deposing Abd-ul-Hamid ; but we are not 
so sure that were we Macedonians this would be our point 
of view, whether we should not rather say, “ Let Europe 


suffer for its crimes in allowing us to be enslaved, but let 
us be free.” 





THE REAL ISSUES OF THE EDUCATION 
DEBATE. 


HE real issues in the Education debate have not been 

T very candidly raised. One, no doubt, has been this, 
_whether the Government are honest in wishing to 
improve the character of the secular education given in 
the primary schools, or whether they care a good deal 
more about diminishing its cost than they do about 
increasing its efficiency. Lord Salisbury’s celebrated 
remark as to its expensiveness has rankled in the minds 
of the Gladstonians, and they have absurdly attributed to 
Mr. Balfour the wish which they not very wisely sup- 
posed to be in Lord Salisbury’s mind, to make the secular 
education rough and cheap rather than to make it sound 
and practical. For instance, the Westminster Gazette, 
which is always shrewd, though its bias is anything but 
impartial, devoted an article on Wednesday to showing 
that Mr. Balfour last summer more than once cheered an 
unfavourable estimate of School Boards as the Education 
Authority, which is quite true, but which has no bearing 
at all on the present debate, unless it can be shown that 
he sides with those who think that the education they give 
is too good for the children, and not merely out of relation 
to their wants. No one who knows anything of Mr. Balfour’s 
whole turn of mind,—or, indeed, of Lord Salisbury’s,— 
would think of attributing to either of them so wholly un- 
characteristic a view. We believe that Mr. Balfour cares 
more about the type of the education given te the children 
of this country, its thoroughness, its honesty, its 
power over the character, its accuracy, its effect in 
fitting children for technical schools where they may 
learn at least enough of the practical side of science 
to fit them to become skilled and expert labourers or 
artisans, than Sir William Harcourt or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and fully as much as Mr. Acland. 
But he thought last year, and as we think, rightly thought, 
that a local Council, which would have had the duty of 
considering the pressure of local rates as a whole, and not 
merely of the Education rate individually, is a far better 
machinery for determining how large the Education rate 
should be, and how it should be most effectively expended, 
than a School Board elected for only a single purpose, and 
that too by the peculiar machinery which enables all the 
ratepayers of a single denomination to vote together for a 
single candidate. We heartily agree with that view, 
though we also believe that the Bill of last year attempted a 
great deal too much in the present highly inflamed attitude 
of the political mind on the subject of Education. The 
Westminster Garette roved, no doubt, that Mr. Balfour’s 
cheers were directed last Session against those who think 
School Boards the ideal machinery for improving the practi- 
cal education of the country,—a fact which Mr. Balfour, 
with his usual indifference to the mere formal issue before 
the House, had forgotten. But the sting of that evidence 
18 in the implied inference that Mr. Balfour dislikes 
School Boards because the education they give is too 
good. He is really a great deal more of an education 
enthusiast than most of his opponents,—if we except 
penane Mr. Acland so far as secular education goes,— 
ut he does appreciate the great danger of piling up the 
_ till the ratepayers get irritable and impatient and 
isposed to rebel, and he did wish last year to make the 





local authorities look at the rates as a whole, and so 
calculate their resources as to make the Education rate 
go as far as it can go, without alienating the ratepayers. 
This year he knows perfectly well that he must lay aside 
that hope, and therefore he has no wish at all just now 
to reconsider the School Board machinery, clumsy and in- 
elastic for its purpose as it undoubtedly is. Naturally, 
therefore, he had forgotten the exact drift of his cheers 
of last year, and has not taken the pains to investigate 
that important subject with the rather virulent minuteness 
of the Westminster Gazette. That indifference to petty 
formalities is what we like best in him. But of this we are 
confident, that there is no ex-Minister on the Gladstonian 
side who cares more earnestly to make the education of 
the country thorough, both for the strengthening of the 
character and for the training of the intelligence, than 
Mr. Balfour, and that there are very few of them who 
care half as much. These elaborate investigations as to 
the cheers he happened to give, when a totally different 
issue was under discussion, are no doubt very painstaking 
and accurate, but they are ridiculously misleading if they 
point, as we suppose they do point, to the inference that 
Mr. Balfour is unfriendly to School Boards because they 
raise the efficiency of education, and not because they 
do not husband the educational resources of the country 
as successfully as the local governments of other countries 
husband them for the general purpose of getting the 
highest efficiency out of very limited means. 


Another great issue of the debate which was not. 
brought into full light as adequately as we should have 
liked to see, was the supposed disloyalty of the Vice- 
President of the Council, Sir John Gorst, to the present Bill 
for improving the education given in necessitous voluntary 
schools. No doubt Sir John Gorst has been somewhat 
superseded as Education Minister by Mr. Balfour, and no 
doubt he is a little sore on that point, and enjoyed the 
chance of playing a somewhat dramatic part in the debate, 
and posing as the Minister who would not quite venture 
to speak for his “right honourable friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury,” though he might humbly explain the 
views of the Council of Education in relation to their 
Bill. Sir John Gorst was one of that minute “ Fourth 
party ” which did so much to popularise the Conservatism 
of the Tory party fourteen years ago, and to spur the late 
Lord Iddesleigh into a larger policy than that which he 
would, of his own political impulse, have pursued. No doubt 
Sir John Gorst has reaped a less reward than any of his then 
colleagues from the efforts of that Fourth party. He has 
seen first Lord Randolph Churchill and then Mr. Balfour 
leading the House of Commons, and Sir Drummond 
Wolff raised high in the diplomatic service, while he 
himself remains a Minister indeed, but not a Cabinet 
Minister, and without the lead even in his own 
Department of the State. Not unnaturally he is 
a little restless, and has made various speeches both on 
Labour questions and on Education, which imply that he 
still wishes to render the action of the Conservative party 
more democratic, if not even more tinged with a somewhat 
Socialistic bias. In relation to the present Bill he has 
taken care to indicate that he is more disposed to favour 
the machinery of School Boards than most of his col- 
leagues ; and consequently he is taken up by the Oppo- 
sition, and all his references to his humble position as the 
spokesman of the Privy Council of Education, and his 
inability to speak for the Leader of the House, are 
cheered to the echo. Every one knows the character of 
the situation. In a dull debate every Member of the 
House of Commons enjoys the back-handers which a 
somewhat alienated member of the Government delivers 
at the colleagues amongst whom he sits. But for the 
general public there is no importance at all in this little 
comedy. We do not believe that Sir John Gorst cares 
more, if he does not even care less, for the efficiency of 
education than his leader, and though he no doubt is 
more minutely acquainted with the shortcomings of the 
necessitous School Board schools likethose of Walthamstow 
and other poor districts, we strongly suspect that he knows 
very well that it would have been fatal to attempt to 
introduce the machinery for helping them to a greater 
efficiency by the same Bill as that which deals with the 
voluntary schools. He must know quite well that the 
tests to prove the overburdening of the ratepayers are 
quite different from the tests to prove the inadequacy of 
the resources of the voluntary schools, as Mr. Jebb, 
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the Member for Cambridge University, showed in his 
admirable and most practical speech on Tuesday night. 
The public may depend upon it that Sir John Gorst’s 
attitude of half-and-half loyalty towards the Education 
Bill is at least half-and-half theatrical, and that they may 
trust Mr. Balfour’s hearty zeal for the soundness of 
education, whether in School Board or in voluntary 
schools, quite as safely, to say the very least, as that of 
the somewhat histrionic Vice-President of the Council. 





SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is showing that he has the 
first quality of a governing statesman. He knows 
how to choose men. After all, that is the essential thing 
in controlling and directing a great imperium like that of 
our Colonies. It is comparatively an easy task to settle 
principles of policy. The true facts and ruling con- 
ditions, when once grasped by a clear-headed man, almost 
do that by themselves. The difficulty is to get capable 
and trustworthy executants. The weak man is almost 
always able to say, and to say truly, that he would not 
have failed if only he had been better served by this or 
that subordinate. In choosing Sir Alfred Milner as 
Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner, we 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain has made a wise and able 
choice. The difficulty of filling the appointment satis- 
factorily was extraordinarily great. South Africa is at 
present a seething cauldron of blind political passions. 
We say “blind” advisedly, because it is in the blindness 
of the forces at work that the danger lies. If the various 
parties properly understood each other’s positions and 
realised each other’s aims, the dangers and perplexities 
would be infinitely less. It is because they do not under- 
stand, but are striking out wildly in the dark, that 
there is peril in the situation. Suspicion is the curse of 
South Africa at the present moment, and suspicion 
is the child of blindness. The Dutch Afrikanders sus- 
pect that their British fellow-subjects are anxious to 
oppress and injure them. They suspect that “the 
Imperial factor” is acting unfairly to them, is 
throwing its weight on the side of the British, and is 
trying to counteract their just influence. The British 
section, on the other hand, suspect the Dutch of dis- 
loyalty and of a desire to make South Africa a Dutch- 
man’s country. They, too, suspect the Imperial factor— 
but in this case of not standing by its own, and of 
favouring the disloyal rather than the loyal. Both 
sections, again, while they profess and believe that they 
want a union of the races, suspect their opponents of 
desiring disunion. Here are suspicions enough, but across 
them float other suspicions. The commercial community 
of the Cape are haunted by the thought that their 
prosperity may be ruined by some change in the railway 
policy which may leave them stranded in their Southern 
vineyards. The people of the North are equally sus- 
picious, and ask whether they are to be sacrificed to 
the South, and to have their commerce strangled and 
not allowed its natural outlet to the sea. Next comes 
the suspicion of a large section of the people of South 
Africa, English and Dutch, that they, the white men, 
are to be sacrificed to the “insensate philanthropy of 
Exeter Hall.” They suspect that the Imperial factor 
ts going to treat South Africa as a black man’s country, 
and to pamper the native into insubordination, or even 
insurrection. Equally suspicious are those who believe 
that the natives will be reduced to slavery if the Imperial 
factor does not hold the whites in check. Lastly comes 
the haunting suspicion that foreign intrigue is at work 
to mar the future of South Africa. 

It is part, perhaps the greatest part, of the task of the 
Governor and High Commissioner to allay these suspicions 
by standing apart from and outside them, and by holding 
am even balance between the various conflicting parties in 
the vast dominion under his control. That Sir Alfred 
Milner will prove equal to the task is our belief, as it is 
our most earnest hope. That the pressure which will be put 
upon him to take a side will prove to be enormous cannot be 
doubted. Every nerve will be strained by the various 
sections to make him show what will be called his true 
colours. The one thing which nobody will desire is that 
he shall hold a really even balance. Those who think 
they have discovered that he is not with them will be 


| 
in order that they may at once accuse him of partisanshj 
Under present circumstances, indeed, the best he can D. 
for is to be attacked by the strong men on both brs 
When the matter is thus stated baldly, it may seem a 

° ° z s if 
it would be comparatively easy to avoid taking gj 
Unfortunately, the appeal to support one section rather 
than the other, when it comes, will come in a far mo 
insidious and difficult form. Sir Alfred Milner wil] doubt. 
less be told, even before he has landed, that though such 
and such a course looks prudent and just, he must not take 
it, because if he does it will alienate the only people whom 
he can count upon to support him. The formula j 4 
very common one, and in different shapes meets men in 
all the affairs of life. ‘Remember that it is not eno 

to say that such and such a thing is the right and sensipj, 
thing to do. What you must consider is that if you q 
it you will alienate all the people now inclined to gtanq 
by you, and not gain a fraction of support from the othe 
side.’ This is a burden which is eternally running in th, 
ears of statesmen, and sometimes, no doubt, it is right t 
pay considerable attention to it. There are, howeve 
crises when it is hopelessly inapplicable, and when it js 
far better to offend both sides than to please one. Wa 
believe that such a crisis exists in South Africa, and that 
at the present moment Sir Alfred Milner will be safes 
and surest of success when he is least supported. 

As we have said, we believe that Sir Alfred Milne 
will justify Mr. Chamberlain’s choice, and will shoy 
himself strong enough to grapple with the South African 
situation. He has one quality which may serve him jp 
excellent stead should he, as we think essential, adopt 
a course of action which will gain him little direc 
support in any quarter. Sir Alfred Milner is per. 
sonally among the most conciliatory of men. Without 
quite adopting M. Renan’s plan of using the formula, vous 
avez raison mille fois, when he wanted to contradict, Sir 
Alfred Milner has always chosen the line of least resist. 
ance in his external intercourse with men. If he ever 
made an enemy that enemy has remained undetected,— 
perhaps from the consciousness that such singularity 
would hardly be a thing to be proud of. In a word, no 
one has ever earned a more general popularity than Sir 
Alfred Milner. He left Egypt with a great reputation 
as an able and clear-headed financier, but with an equally 
great reputation for sweet reasonableness and charm of 
manner. His tenure of the chairmanship of the Board of 
Inland Revenue has only added to this double repute. 
But a reputation for personal charm has not, as some- 
times happens, injured the confidence felt in his ability 
and strength of character. No one who knows Sir Alfred 
Milner believes that he is conciliatory because he does not 
know his own mind, or has not clear and fixed views. 
Unless, then, all Sir Alfred Milner’s friends are strangely 
deceived in him, he should prove an ideal High Com- 
missioner. He has courage, he has strength of character, 
he has insight, and he may be depended upon to lose 
nothing on the ground of personal animosity. I¢is certain, 
that is, that he will not make any enemies by defects of 
tact or temper. One other great advantage which Sir 
Alfred Milner possesses must not be forgotten. He has 
gained the goodwill and confidence of both Front Benches. 
Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery are, we do not 
doubt, as much inclined as Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury 
to endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s appointment. But being 
known to, and personally liked and approved by, the leaders 
of both parties is in English public life an incalculable 
advantage. If a man when he finds himself in 4 
difficult place and obliged to do something which, though 
right and necessary, can easily be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, can feel, ‘I shall, I am sure, have the 
sympathy of the Opposition as well as of my superiors 1n 
the Government,’ he experiences a sense of security which 
cannot belong to those less fortunate men. But when all is 
said and done, this sense of security is the greatest help 
which a man can have in the work of governing. 

We have only one word more to say on Sir Alfred 
Milner’s appointment, and that is to express the earnest 
hope that he has grasped the essential principle of a wise 
and successful South African policy. That is, never to 
move unless he is supported by South African opinion as 4 
whole. This is the principle upon which Mr. Chamberlain 
acted when he successfully insisted that President Kruger 





eager that he shall show himself clearly on the other side, 





should abandon his policy of closing the drifts. This 1s 
the policy which, but for Mr. Rhodes, would have in a few 
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landers their rights, with the peaceful 
secured the Ontif Sir Alfred Milner when at the 
assent of this policy steadily in view, and, in spite of all 
Cape keeps dand one varying distractions of the situation, 
the pee he cannot but succeed in the end. Countless 
oe upeb al be made for drawing him from the true path, 
— must not be allowed to succeed. It is easy to 
- ws it is the only true path by looking at the 
om tive. Suppose Sir Alfred Milner goes beyond 
per feeling as a whole, and acts contrary to it. 
tbat policy is persisted in, it may very likely end in war 
between the Imperial Power and the Dutch. If it does, 
the war can only be allowed to end in one way. We must 
the victors, be the merits what they will. And when 
~ have beaten down the opposition of the Dutch section 
tr force of arms, What is to happen next? Whenthe war 
i all we can do is to restore self-government to the 
Ca no one would dream of governing the Cape as a 
on Crown Colony—and to the other parts of South 
Africa ;—to restore self-government, that is, to a half- 
conquered Colony, a conquered Free State, and a conquered 
Transvaal. What would be the result? In every 
section of the country except Natal, and perhaps the 
Transvaal, where possibly the Dutch would be in a 
minority, we should find a rebel Premier and a rebel 
Ministry beginning a bitter constitutional agitation for 
separation. Would that be a state of things worth 
having,—worth the expenditure of £50,000,000 and the 
loss of four or five thousand men? A thousand times 
“No.” Then it follows that the only policy which it is 
worth our while to pursue is a policy which will unite 
South Africa. This, we take it, was what Mr. Chamber- 
lain meant when he said in the House of Commons that 
his grand object was to reunite the races. That is the 
true policy,—the policy which no one man from personal 
ambition, or body of men from commercial aims, must be 
allowed to destroy. If Sir Alfred Milner contributes to 
the carrying out of that policy, then, indeed, will he have 
won the gratitude of his countrymen. 





THE SO-CALLED DEFEAT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE little snub which the majority in a thin House 
inflicted on Wednesday on the Home Office, and of 

course, as it was said by the Radical journalists, upon 
“the Government,” by passing the second reading of Mr. 
Samuel’s “ Steam Engines and Boilers Bill” against the 
advice of the Home Office, was not on the whole credit- 
able either to the party feeling or to the Socialistic 
sympathies of the majority. In a House, including the 
Speaker and the tellers, of three hundred and forty-five 
Members, a Bill introduced by a private Member, and for 
which the best adjective that could be found by the Radicals 
was that it was “ harmless,” but which the Home Office con- 
sidered mischievous, as well as thoroughly capricious in 
both what it proposed to do and what it proposed not to 
do, passed its second reading by a majority of 66, the leader 
of the Opposition exclaiming aloud when he heard the 
numbers, “ This is a Government of social reform!” We 
have no hesitation in saying that it was much more 
creditable to the Government from the point of view of 
its sympathy for social reform to say plainly that such a 
funny little bit of hasty and anomalous patchwork as 
this, ought not to be passed, than to pass it and refer it 
to a Committee which could not possibly make a good 
piece of work out of it. Nothing can be more injurious 
to the interests of working men than to teach them to 
lean upon the broken reed of an ineffective Act of 
Parliament. The intention of the Bill was to require 
that the Operative who superintends the working of a 
steam-engine in a number of apparently almost arbitrarily 
chosen cases, must be able to show a certificate from 
the Home Office that he has been examined in the prin- 
ciples on which the safe working of such an engine depends, 
aud that he has passed his examination either in the first 
or in the second-class. This was Mr. Samuel’s description 
of the Bill:—“ The object of the Bill was principally to 
grant certificates to persons in charge of boilers and 
ig but it did not apply generally. It did not apply 
° any boiler or engine used exclusively for domestic, 
agricultural, or farming purposes, or to any boiler used 
in the service of her Majesty, or to any boiler or engine 





used by a railway company, or to any boiler or engine 
used on board a steamship having a certificate from the 
Board of Trade, or to any road traction-engine or steam- 
roller. Those limitations were made after the 1895 Com- 
mittee. The principle of the Bill was such that the 
measure might be called a mining Bill. Briefly, the Bill 
dealt with the boilers and engines used for winding work- 
men or minerals up or down the shaft of a mine. The 
men in charge must hold a certificate, and these certifi- 
cates were divided into two classes. First, a person taking 
charge of any boiler or engine as described in Clause 6 of 
the Bill must hold a first-class certificate, and, secondly, 
a person taking charge of any other boiler must hold 
either the first-class certificate or a second-class certificate.” 
It is obvious that nothing could well be more anomalous 
and arbitrary than the selection of cases to which the Bill 
does and does not apply. And, of course, if passed 
in such a shape, or anything like such a shape, it 
would greatly confuse the law upon the subject, and 
make the workmen who relied upon it in the cases to 
which it did apply, much less careful as to taking service 
where they found that the man in charge of the engine had 
received a certificate from the Home Office. As Colonel 
Mellor very justly said, “ No extent of technical know- 
ledge,—which, of course, was good in its way,—would tend 
to secure immunity from accident among boiler-minders, 
so much as steadiness, sobriety, watchfulness, and care on 
the part of the men employed.” Nevertheless, if the 
minder has a certificate the men who take service under 
his superintendence are sure torely much more on his cer- 
tificate than they should, and to be far less careful to find 
out what his reputation may be for “ steadiness, sobriety, 
and watchfulness.” The certificate will throw them off 
their guard. Yet a clever certificated man who often 
takes a drop too much will be a vast deal more dangerous 
than an uncertificated man who has the full measure of 
that “steadiness, sobriety, and watchfulness” on which 
safety mostly depends. And when it is added that the 
minders of engines used for agricultural or farming pur- 
poses are expressly exempted from any of the provisions 
of the Bill, and that these are exactly the engines oftenest 
entrusted to perfectly incompetent men, it does seem as 


} if the Bill had been expressly so drawn as to be a mockery, 


a delusion, and a snare. 

What could be the motive for passing such a Bill? In 
the first place, the wish to please the labourers, who think 
that it would add to their safety, whereas it would probably 
diminish their safety by inducing them to rely on un- 
trustworthy safeguards. It seems to us that nothing can 
be less like a Government of social reform than one which 
complies with the wishes of working men, who do not 
half understand their own best interests, instead of 
telling them plainly, ‘If we pass this measure, we shall be 
helping to lead you into a fool’s paradise of false security.’ 
It seems to us that “pleasing” the Labour party, and 
serving the true interests of the labourers, are very 
different things, and that what the majority of the House 
of Commons more and more aims at, is lulling the Labour 
party into a most dangerous sense of imaginary safety. 

But the second great reason for passing the second 
reading of this singular bit of patchwork, was the party 
wish to discredit the Government as a friend of social 
reform,—just in the sense of Sir William Harcourt’s 
sneer after the division. Yet Mr. Bryce, who as we 
are sorry to observe, joined in the censure of the Home 
Office for not accepting this Bill, said candidly,— 
Mr. Bryce’s candour is generally too great for his not very 
passionate party spirit,—“ Even the immense zeal and 
capacity of the Secretary of State and the staff of the 
Home Office would not be able to undertake the functions 
sought to be imposed by Section 8 as to grantmg certificates 
of competency.” Yet these certificates of competency are of 
the very essence of the Bill. It was said in the debate 
that it would be necessary to find the means of examining 
and certificating some two hundred thousand men, unless 
either the Bill was to be a dead letter, or a great many im- 
portant departments of business were to be utterly put a stop 
to. How isit possible, as Mr. Collings asked, that the Home 
Secretary should satisfy himself as to whether any one of 
two hundred thousand certificates should be withdrawn ? 
And how is it possible, as Mr. Bryce asked, that these two 
hundred thousand certificates should even be granted, 
without the most elaborate and difficult arrangements, 
for which there is at present no machinery? So far 
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as we can judge, the desire te boast of a “ defeat 
of the Government” has led a majority of the 
House of Commons to pass the second reading of a 
Bill which there can be no early prospect of putting 
in force,—which, if it was put in force, would stop an 
immense amount of useful and even necessary work and 
throw an immense deal of valuable labour out of employ- 
ment,—and, finally, which looks to wrong methods for 
guarding the safety of our labourers. The real mode of 
securing that safety is to enforce strongly the responsi- 
bility of the employers of labour, and to make all careless- 
ness and ignorance on the part of engine-minders costly, 
if not even disastrous, to those who employ them. Labourers 
will get ten times as good security by driving this responsi- 
bility home, as by multiplying conditions which will drive 
scores of thousands out of work, and even then provide 
much less valuable safeguards for the remainder than 
duly enforced care on the part of the employer would 
secure. It is a very unfortunate thing when political party 
spirit stimulates the Opposition to snatch advantages which 
are not only not beneficial to the working classes, but are 
ositively prejudicial to them, and diminish their vigi- 
ce in many directions. We believe that this so-called 
“harmless” Bill would, if it is ever passed, be really 
most harmful to the working classes, by multiplying con- 
ditions which it would be impossible, at present at least, 
for many of the most trustworthy workmen to comply 
with, and which would therefore throw them out of work, 
though it might replace a few of them by clever theoretic 
men of no greater, if not absolutely less, trustworthiness 
than those whom it had displaced. These snatched 
victories are no credit to those who snatch them, 
and though they may “please” the labourers at 
first, they will please them no longer when they find 
the demand for labour diminishing in consequence 
of the difficulties interposed by the State between 
the fittest artisans and the work to which they have 
been accustomed. It is only a good Employers’ Liability 
Bill which would effect what this little Bill is intended to 
effect, but will certainly not effect, for “ harmless” would 
be the very last word that we should apply to it. 





THE ADMINISTRATIVE MUDDLE IN AFRICA. 


W* hope our readers will allow us to bore them with 
this question once again. It really concerns 
their honour in the most direct way, and indirectly, as 
we believe, their future prosperity. We are conquering 
black Africa with astounding rapidity, and through a 
machinery which is not only imperfect, but in many 
respects radically bad. No Department of the Adminis- 
tration, to begin with, is fully responsible for our policy 
in Africa. The Foreign Office conquers to-day and goes 
on governing, and the Colonial Office conquers to-morrow 
and goes on governing, by no means always on the same 
principles, or through the same kind of men. The 
Foreign Office annexed and keeps Zanzibar and its 
dependencies, and the vast provinces of Central Africa 
recently administered by Sir H. Johnston, the kingdom 
of Ashantee, the Niger Protectorate, which will shortly 
include Benin, and the entire region best described as the 
Valley of the Nile,—in all a territory as large as Europe 
without Russia, with many millions of inhabitants. 
The Colonial Office governs, or is supposed to govern, 
Rhodesia, Mombassa and its dependencies, Khama’s 
country, and Nigeria, black territories which are, or 
speedily will be, as large as those under Lord Salisbury’s 
immediate and perfectly autocratic administration. That 
can hardly be a wise arrangement, if only because the 
officers of one Department rarely benefit sufficiently by 
the experience of another, and because no common policy 
can be adopted in regard to the treatment of the 
black races, while the confusion is deepened by another 
cause. The Colonial Office works through agents in the 
form of Chartered Companies, to whom it commits what are 
really sovereign powers, who make war and peace at their 
only partially controlled discretion, who legislate and tax 
very much as they please, and who treat the black races 
well or ill according to certain ideas either as regards 
profit or as regards their traditionary relations to their 
subjects. The position of an Induna in Rhodesia, for 
instance, is as different from that of a “King” in Nigeria 
as that of a noble in Hungary is from that of a noble in 


especially to foreign Powers, for all that these Gaui 
do; but these Companies exercise in tranquil ri 
unrestricted power, they are specially unfettered as batty 
taxation and labour questions, onl they are in *egands 
bound to submit their resolves before they become wry 
any Department responsible to Parliament, We Pe: t 
suppose, for instance, that any Colonial Secre 9 ao 
previously sanctioned the positively monstrous ro bsg 
by which the South African Company, in our jud 
impedes in its dominions the development of 4 
mining industry. The result, as we are convinced 
Parliament will discover whenever it inquires into 
matter, is, first, considerable loss of governin 
owing to the difficulty of shifting officers from one De 
ment to another; secondly, a very large mass of } 
misery arising from oppressive labour laws, or customs 
contract laws and customs; thirdly, a radically false relaie d 
between ourselves and the blacks, who are not gor Z 
with any steadiness or fixed purpose at all; and last} 
expansion of the Empire in so many directions ma 
that the British Government and the British Parliament 
may in some hour of trial find themselves Overloaded 
with dominions which they were hardly conscioyg af 
possessing. Nothing gets solidified; and if, a8 Will on 
day happen, black Africa makes a final effort to be rid of 
the white man’s civilising rule, we shall be astounded at 
the magnitude of the effort which we must in sheer galt 
defence, as well as in the interests of humanity, compel 
ourselves to make. In particular, there is, and can be, no 
African Legion, supported by all our absolutely governed 
African provinces, which could be available for the pe. 
manent maintenance of order, and the liberation of whity 
troops and seamen from work for which they are ill-fitted, 
and in which their officers are inexperienced. 


This confusion, as any practised Indian administrate 
would consider it, is of course not wholly indefensible, or 
it would not continue, and the argument for it is sub. 
stantially this. The Colonial Office cannot do more work 
than it does without a much larger establishment, and 
cannot dispense with the Chartered Companies without, 
considerable revenue being placed on the Estimates, to 
be used at its own discretion. The black dependencies, 
like the brown dependencies, all want “improvements” in 
the shape of more Magistrates, more Judges, more roads, 
more railways, and more and better police; but unlike 
the brown dependencies, the black dependencies are slow 
to produce revenue. They do produce it in the end, but 
at first for many years there is a heavy deficit, which 
Parliament would not fill up without an almost um. 
endurable amount of detailed interference. The Chartered 
Companies meet that difficulty from the profits of trade, 
by exploiting fertile regions, and by making a profit out 
of mining adventures, devices to which the British 
Government, when acting as a Government, could not 
have resort. As Mr. Chamberlain once said in the House, 
the South African Company can build a railway to 
Bulawayo because that will benefit their industrial 
speculations ; but the Colonial Office cannot build it any 
more than it could settle swiftly the huge mass of it- 
dustrial problems, personal problems, and problems as to 
raising money which a Chartered Company often settles 
by telegrams a few hours after they have risen | 
the Colonial Office is to do such work at all it 
must leave its agents on the spot very much larger 
powers than they at present possess, and except 
India, which is protected by a traditional system, the 
House of Commons is jealous of these large powett, 
and always by debate or by interpellation compels the 
Colonial Office to limit them, and to insist on the heart 
breaking series of delays known to officials as the system 
of requiring previous sanction. There is force of 4 vel] 
practical kind in these arguments, and men who are not 
visionaries, but who really desire to improve the position 
of affairs with the smallest possible disturbance of existing 
machinery, will ask whether it is not possible to finds 
system under which the black dependencies should all be 
placed under one Department, responsible, and therefore 
absolute, while the Companies should, nevertheless, 002 
tinue their useful, or at all events convenient, careers. 
Why should we not fall back upon the plan by which, 
under very similar circumstances, the difficulties of 
governing India from London were for sixty - five 
years successfully surmounted? Let the Companies 





Great Britain. The Office is responsible no doubt, 


continue, or even in Ashantee, Benin, and New Guinea 
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: r, but let them all be regulated by a 
increase Cy Senge Control,” such as the one which 
Colonial Indian affairs. That Board would consist of 

ulated secretaries, with power on occasion to sit 
five Un and the Secretary for the Colonies, who, of 
together, # still solely responsible, would remain 
oak and they would work a system of which 
ge sentences are the keys. No order issued 
the following ial Board of Control could be legally 
by pack by the Companies, and no despatch issued by 
ey y would have any binding force on its agents 
any Comps"Y 7 Gaitialled by the Colonial Minister,—that 
unless fact, on all but very material questions, by the 
Tr djer-Secretary for the Department of work affected. 
bs a onsibility and authority of the Colonial Minister 

uld then be complete, while the Companies would still 
pare a regulated and controlled authority on the spot, 
with the right of obtaining a dividend from their trades 
jo their settlements or their mines. Their freedom as 
traders in fact, would not be interfered with, but only 
their freedom to use their legislative powers in further- 
ance of their own profits. The Board of Control 
would, as reasonable and responsible men, interfere locally 
as little as possible, but would insist with a continuous 
and irresistible pressure that a certain policy with regard 
to freedom, to police government, to taxation, and to the 
settlement of all tenure questions should be steadily fol- 
lowed out. The authority of Chiefs, the removal of Chiefs, 
slavery, polygamy, education, and tenure would all be 


dealt with on broad principles maintained intact for | 


generations, and affected in practice by nothing ex- 
cept Cabinet resolutions when Parliament thought 
that any Company or all the Companies had fallen 
behind the requirements of the age. Such a Board 
would have, of course, the general guidance in peace 
and war, and would be able both to encourage and to 
moderate that zeal for expansion which just now 
threatens to throw half Africa upon our hands before we 
are ready for the burden, and before we have made our 
minds elear as to what we are really seeking. Are we, in 
fact, to fulfil a lofty function in the world—viz., the 
civilisation of its negro races—or are we to monopolise 
more completely the oil from crushed African nuts? That 
is the real issue, and at present Parliament 1s seeking 
both ends, with results which in all the regions affected 
are, to say thevery least, most unsatisfactory. If Parliament 
could see Rhodesia and West Africa as it sees London, it 
would cease altogether to exult in the British expansion 
in Africa,—that is, in what ought to be the greatest and 
= successful undertaking of all those we have now in 
an 





THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE FAILURE OF 
ARBITRATION. 


“(PXHERE’S a deal of human nature in man,” said the 
wise American jester, and it would be well if 
sanguine politicians more often remembered the truth. 
They are suffering just now from forgetting it, to such a 
degree that there is some danger of a sharp and most 
injurious reaction against philanthropic effort in politics. 
We can imagine even Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who has fought 
the battle of peace for nearly forty years, being reduced 
to despair by the irritating perversity of mankind. Look 
at the real history of this American Arbitration Treaty. 
It was accepted by both Governments amidst a chorus of 
gratulation; no statesman since it was signed has con- 
demned its provisions ; and yet it now seems almost certain 
that it will never be ratified, or only ratified with an 
amendment which reduces it to a useless and rather 
childish formula of goodwill. The consent of a representa- 
tive body, the American Senate, is required, and it seems 
clear, after weeks of discussion, that it is not to be 
obtained. The impulse which framed the Treaty has died 
away under the pressure of the human nature in American 
Senators and those who send them up to exercise power 
. Washington. They plead this reason and that reason, 
the badness of Britain, the sacredness of the Monroe 


’ doctrine, the iniquity of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as to 


the Nicaragua Canal, the necessity of retaining some 
power of annoyance in order to rehabilitate silver, and so 
on and so on, but their true reason is their reluctance to 
ah up their freedom to do wrong. They can arbitrate, 

ey think, when they want to arbitrate, and when they do 





not the Treaty will be a bore and a restraint. They are 
like some total abstainers in Australia who quite allow 
that whisky is very dangerous, who intend to drink tea 
all their lives, and who very often do drink tea steadily 
till they die, but who absolutely refuse to take any pledge 
because, as they say, they might want some day just for 
once to “ go on the burst.” The Senators might wish for 
war and not peace, and though every man of them holds 
peace to be much the better thing, and a majority even 
concede that war is somehow criminal, still they are not 
going to create an obstacle in the way of their wishes. 
They feel like the eld man with a temper who was advised 
by his minister to make a vow against anger, and said he 
would do it “as soon as the jibbing mare was dead.” 
They are excellent average people, but they recognise a 
certain “ cussedness” in themselves, and are determined 
that if it explodes it shall have room. And so a Treaty 
which, wise or foolish, was at least a strong declaration 
that statesmen hoped for a better way than war, and per- 
ceived a possibility of finding one, dies of the opposition 
of the average man, who entirely acknowledges that there 
is a better way, but is not going to be compelled always 
to pursue it. The good all over the world are horribly 
disappointed, but the failure is neither unprecedented nor 
unnatural. As they ought to know by this time, masses 
of men are seldom governed by sweet reasonableness, and 
then only for short periods of time. If they were per- 
manently ruled by it, war would cease, drunkenness would 
be unknown, and crime would only be committed when it 
was sure to be profitable,—that is, practically never. 
There are emotions in races and nations which are like 
manias, which have scarcely the slightest connection with 
reason, which all men are more or less ashamed of, yet 
which are so linked with their natures, that they cannot 
bear wholly to cut them out. But for that Quakerism in 
its best form would, instead of a dying cult, be a creed 
held, at all events in theory, by whole nations of 
Christians ; yet it is pushed aside even by women, nine- 
tenths of whom intend all their lives to obey its precepts. 
Only they will not, even for heaven, take oath thereto. 


Precisely the same truth, the existence of human 
nature in man, is at this moment threatening Europe 
with untold disasters. No able man, it may fairly be 
said, at this moment wishes war. The dozen or so of 
Kings and statesmen who can move armies, or at all 
events without whose consent armies cannot move, desire 
peace with a vehemence which on some points clouds 
their judgments as to the best way to secure it. They 
do not perceive, for instance, that the swift road to peace 
is to shell Abd-ul-Hamid out of Yildiz Kiosk. The 
peoples are shivering everywhere at the very thought of 
war, and there is nowhere any sign that the military caste, 
often so impatient of tranquillity, is this time in any 
hurry to be left in cold nights with broken bones to die 
unattended even by the doctors who in a modern war 
cannot preserve, or try to preserve, one shattered limb in 
three. Six men could, if they liked, set up a Vehmgericht, 
or Holy Court, from the decisions of which, if they were 
only tolerably just and wise—say as tolerable and as 
judicious as the decisions of an average County-court 
Judge—the world not only could not appeal, but would not 
wish to appeal, would rather, we have no solid doubt, cover 
up occasional blunders in newspaper salvoes of applause. 
Yet, on the whole, the chances are slightly in favour of 
European war. Those six men are full of human nature, its 
jealousies, its greeds, its prides, and above all, its suspicions. 
The six would not for the world set up the Court if they knew 
they would always be compelled to abide by its decisions. 
They want things, and they fear things, and they hope 
things which induce them, first of all, to leave themselves 
liberty of action. A prize may offer itself which they 
cannot “in justice to themselves” resist. An affront may 
be offered them which “it would humiliate them not to 
avenge.” Events may occur during which “ their interests 
and their traditions would alike require them to act.” 
They are afraid, too, that rivals may prosper; they have 
“ dynastic preoccupations,’ and they have, occasionally at 
all events, strong fears as to military opinion. They are, 
in fact, full of the ordinary feelings of ordinary men, and 
so are their peoples, who, sometimes wiser than the 
Kings, are just now probably less wise. They are 
certainly more jealous, more greedy of commercial 
advantages, and more full of fears lest just at the 





moment when they are least expecting it, a sudden surge 
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of feeling in a rival nation should lead to an invasion. 
They want to keep safe, arbitration or no arbitration ; 
they want to obtain advantages when they can without 
being bothered by judicial processes; and they both 
dread and dislike the prosperity of their neighbours, 
especially Great Britain, which seems to them unnaturally 
lucky. So strong is this iatter feeling, which they do not 
trouble themselves to deny, that there is positively less 
hatred of England on the Continent because famine and 
plague have appeared in India, and so reduced our good- 
fortune more nearly to Continental levels. It is quite 
impossible for the good and wise to eradicate these 
feelings, either in Kings or nations, and while they exist, 
projects, whether of disarmament or arbitration, will 
always be a little unreal, and hostilities will only be 
prevented by clear evidence that if they begin they will 
involve great danger to the beginner. It is risk from a 
builet, not from a Court, which stops a marauder, and most 
Kings and all nations are still, when excited by hope of 
gain or fear of ruin, potential marauders. 


From all which what deduction? This, we think, that 
we should go forward even more steadily towards good 
ends, but that we should hope less from dramatic 
arrangements, and, above all, that we should not shout 
over them, whether complete or incomplete, as if they 
could radically modify the very nature of mankind. That 
will survive a good many written documents, just as the 
disposition to drink too much will survive a good many 
Acts and Proclamations for the discouragement of riotous 
living. The whole matter of arbitration is very like the 
question of Education. Education is a capita] thing, and 
every new measure in its behalf will produce some good 
effect ; but those who believe that in a world which can 
read, write, and do sums there will be no murders, or 
crimes of greed, or sins of lust, are hoping only, in an 
entire ignorance of the great facts of human nature. The 
educated will murder, forge, and fornicate, just as the 
arbitrated will fight, and menace, and intrigue. All that 
can be hoped for is a very gradual and slow advance 
in the right directionm—an advance which was helped 
as regards war by the Arbitration Treaty, even though 
it should never be ratified or published as a valid 
addition to the documents bearing on international 
law. And we may also remember that in this, as in every 
other direction of effort, it is human beings with whom 
we have to deal, and whom it is important to convert. 
One King or statesman or nation convinced that war is 
evil is worth a good many treaties. If Senator Morgan 
had been a Quaker the Treaty of Arbitration would have 
been ratified, and if the Emperor of Austria held Moravian 
opinions there would even now be no prospect of a European 
war. Just imagine France or Germany holding the 
opinions about war held by most good Englishmen, and 
where then would be the European danger? It is human 
nature we have to modify, and not any detail of inter- 
national organisation or law, which at best can only 
register the general opinion of the majority for that 
particular generation. 





THE HOUSING OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Se Bill to provide the London County Council 
with a dwelling befitting the amount of its work 
and the wealth and importance of the great city 
it administers, which was defeated on Thursday, has 
much to recommend it at first sight. Nobody will 
deny that the Council is very inadequately housed at 
present. The offices in Spring Gardens were barely 
sufficient for the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
business of all kinds that devolves upon the Council, and 
on any theory of its functions must continue to devolve 
upon it, is very much larger than that which devolved upon 
the old Board. To be crowded together as the members 
of the Council are now, cannot conduce to the prompt, or 
easy, or effeetual despatch of their multifarious business. 
Nor would any reasonable person contend that in pro- 


nothing save the actual space wanted should be taken 
into account. We have no wish to relegate our municipal 
rulers to an array of sheds, whether of wood or of iron. 
The work done for the ratepayers should be done in a 


. ° a 
the ratepayers without grumbling. §o : 
should ie to show that our cppdatiian tt th 
which was before the House of Commons on Th 4 Bil 
not prompted by any prejudice against the Council, Sy 
should gladly support any proposal which ronda 
give London an adequate Town Hall without und 
burdening those who have yearly to find an ing tly 
sum for London administration. Teasing 

It isa different matter when we are confronted } 
scheme which promises to commit us to an Outlay of a 
much less than two millions. A million and a halt ig a 
true, the estimated cost, but 25 per cent. is not too rey 
a margin to allow in so big an affair as this. Thatigay, 
large demand even for London, when we remember by 
many other demands a young and vigorous municipalj : 
likely to make on us. It may, of course, be inevitable i 
may be that the accommodation wanted is not to be had gt 
any less price. It may be that every year the Council Waits 
it will have to spend more money in the end. These, y, 
quite admit, would be reasons for beginning buildin, 
once, if there were nothing to be gained by delay, either j, 
our pockets or our tempers. But is any one of the 
assumptions well founded? Is it not rather true that th 
scheme which the Progressives on “he Council are pregsin 
forward is inconsistent alike with facts and with thee 
own past or present contentions? In the first lace 
is it inevitable? Is it certain not only that the pp. 
sent habitation is insufficient, but also that there ig no 
chance of their coming intc possession of a sufficient one? 
There is one part of the Progressive policy with whic 
the Spectator has always been in agreement. We aren 
admirers of “tenification.’ We wish to see the whol 
of London placed under a single government, as a help to 
the better realisation by its citizens of the real unity which 
binds them together. But if London is to be placed under 
a single government the seat of that government should 
be in London, not in Westminster,—in the actual heart of 
the great city, not in one of those outlying districts which 
the growth of population and the progress of building 
have gradually linked on to it. Now if this view is the 
right one—and at all events it is not the business of 
the Progressives on the Council to question it—the 
proposed Council House in Trafalgar Square is in no 
sense indispensable. It would at most be a makeshift, 
—a very handsome makeshift perhaps, a very costly 
makeshift beyond a doubt, but still nothing more than 
a makeshift. For on this theory the proper home of the 
London County Council actually exists. In the Guildhall 
and in the Mansion House it has precisely what it wants 
and what will one day belong to it. What is the object, 
therefore, of spending two millions of money on 4 house 
which is only to be occupied while the Council is waiting 
for its own proper house to come into its possession’ 
Some temporary outlay there must no doubt be in order 
to bridge over the uncertain interval which still separates 
the Council from the goal of its ambition. The members 
cannot do their work in the open air to-day because they 
look forward to doing it under cover to-morrow. But extra 
lodging for a year or two will not cost two millions, nor need 
London be saddled with a building it does not want merely 
to gratify the impatience of the County Council. Canit 
be that the Progressives are after all conscious of theit 
inability to fill the Corporation's shoes? Do they secretly 
contemplate leaving the Guildhall to the Common Coundl 
and Liverymen, and the Mansion House to the Lord Mayor, 
and contenting themselves with a more modest dwelling 
further west? It really looks rather like it. Or is it the 
antiquity of the Guildhall that alarms them, and the 
feeling that so very new a Council ought to have a still 
newer palace? Either of these feelings will explain the 
desire of the Progressives to saddle the ratepayers wil 
an expenditure of two millions rather than wait for theit 
inheritance in the City to fall in. 

It is true, no doubt, that the movement towards the 
absorption of the City is for the time standing still, and it 
may be that even those members of the Council who ate 
most strongly committed to unification are secretly 0 
opinion that it will never come to pass. Let us assume, 
for argument’s sake, that this is their well-founded con 
viction. Does it justify the proposal of last Thursday ? 
Not in the very least. The Council, on this showing, has 
the whole of London to choose from. It is the ruler not 
of the City nor of Westminster, but of the whole Metro 





proper building, the cost of which should be borne by 


politan area, and it can place its palace in whatever part 
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; ‘sions it thinks proper. There is no good 
olla yoga can see a ge should choose Trafalgar 
— and there are at least three why it should choose 
ne else. In the tirst place, it is well that the new 
oon Ball for London should stand where it will not be 
wa by the neighbourhood of greater buildings 
deal ned to fulfil more important functions. It will 
hardly be contended that this condition is satisfied by a 
site which would bring the Council within half a mile 
f the Houses of Parliament and the whole machinery 
of the Imperial Government. In the second place, at least 
half the cost of the proposed building in Trafalgar Square 
is cost of site, and with all London at their disposal there 
can be no possible reason why the Council should 
fix upon a district in which land is exceptionally 
valuable. The Councillors .cannot plead that they must 
be near their work, for their work is distributed over the 
whole of London. It is true that some of them are also 
Members of Parliament, and it may be convenient that the 
two assemblies they have to attend should not be very far 
apart. But there are districts no farther removed from 
the Houses of Parliament than Trafalgar Square in which 
land is not at all specially valuable. In the third place 
—and this is an argument specially to be commended to 
the Progressives—we are often told that the London 
County Council is the Parliament of Labour, the one 
administrative body in which the idea and the interests of 
Labour have the first place. Would it not be a striking 
illustration of this doctrine that the administrative 
palace in which these ideas and interests rule should 
stand in one of the labour districts in the East or South 
of London? What is the meaning of this sudden desire 
to be of the West, Western? Can it be that Spring 
Gardens has proved a Capua to the stalwarts of the 
London County Council, and that they no longer care 
to dwell among the toiling millions? Or is there a secret 
wish to rival Parliament, and even, if necessary, to terrorise 
its Members? In any case, the true site for the Town Hall 
of London is either the centre of the City or Bethnal 
Green. 








THE MURDER ON THE SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


E do not enjoy murders, or, as a rule, like to see the 

public enjoy them, but the interest taken in the 

murder of Elizabeth Camp is in the highest degree natural. 
She was a strapping young woman of thirty-three, who for 
years had been manager of a public-honse in Walworth, and 
was therefore, presumably, as well able to take care of herself 
as any person in London, male or female. She was killed in 
one of the most frequented of all possible places,—a second- 
class carriage on a suburban railway; the instrument used 
was one almost unprecedented in the history of crime, being 
a chemist’s pestle; and the murderer, though he must have 
committed his crime between Putney and Wandsworth, and 
have left the railway at the latter station, disappeared in the 
morass of London as completely as if he possessed the secret 
of invisibility. So unusual a series of circumstances seem to 
have bewildered the public, and even the police, the latter 
body, if at all correctly reported by the newspapers, indulging 
at first in rather wild conjectures. The murder was at once 
attributed to one of their natural enemies, the habitual 
criminals, of whom it is said there are plenty quite ready to 
kill any one for a less reward than the watch and the purse 
of which the murdered woman is believed to have been 
deprived. Thatis unhappily true enough; but in the absence 
of conclusive evidence one must consider probabilities, and 
the habitual criminal does not often travel second class, seeks 
tolerably safe gain, usually stops short of the one crime 
Fingrs places his neck in jeopardy, and would consider a pestle 
- too clumsy and noticeable a weapon to be used in 
1s profession. He is as likely to carry an axe, with his 
_ engraved on the handle. Criminals of that kind 
ate safer Weapons, safer places than trains which stop 
an pe perma and as a rule safer victims than Elizabeth 
‘ re evs ave appeared to be. The habitual criminal theory 
nie “ca sponge accurate; but until demonstrated it 
lien! ra ink, be dismissed from the list of probable solu- 
hs weed e ghastly problem. Then it was conjectured that 
this camer from some unknown motive had resolved to kill 
pe a icular young woman, had ascertained her intentions 
¢ day of the murder, had “tracked her,” always with a 


pestle 12 in. long sticking out of his pocket, and had finally 
put her to death within three minutes’ distance of the station 
for which he had bought a ticket. That also is conceivable, 
but it is excessively unlikely. A man might hate a woman 
very bitterly or fear her very deeply, but unless he was mad 
he would hardly plan to kill her in a place where, as a rule, 
she would have had companions, where a scream would have 
been clearly heard, and where even a short struggle would 
have involved exposure and arrest. Enemies of that kind, 
however savage or however determined, would hardly be as 
reckless as. that, especially when armed only with a weapon 
so unusual that it was sure to be recognised as the one with 
which the murder had been committed. Besides, Elizabeth 
Camp had gone from Walworth to see her sister at Hounslow, 
had there done a quantity of shopping in view of her 
approaching marriage, and had, when she returned at an 
hour known only to herself and her promised husband, who 
was awaiting her on Waterloo Station, entered an empty 
carriage into which it is certain that her murderer did not 
follow her. An enemy, to commit his crime with any 
certainty, must have hung about some station between 
Hounslow and Wandsworth for at least an hour, always 
with that pestle, making himself thereby an object of 
remark or suspicion, upon the bare chance that his victim 
would not travel third class, as most women in her position 
of life would have done, and that choosing a second, she 
would be without any fellow-passenger. That is conceivable, 
but it seems to us exceedingly, or even unreasonably, im- 
probable. We have, in the absence as aforesaid of evidence, 
the greatest difficulty in believing that an enemy, especially 
if almost besotted with rage and hate, would have selected a 
course which offered such an infinite number of chances, any 
one of which would have prevented the commission of the 
crime. 


We think it much more probable that place, time, and 
indeed all the circumstances of the crime, with one exception, 
were purely accidental, and that the criminal entered the 
station with no intention of murder, carrying a pestle which 
he had purchased or borrowed, or habitually carried for use in 
his trade; that he saw Elizabeth Camp, whom he hated, seated 
alone in a second-class carriage; and that, carried away by a 
sudden access of fury, he seized his opportunity to enter it 
with the design of wreaking vengeance upon her to the full. 
We say he hated her, first, on the evidence of the murder 
itself, thieves not killing young women merely for gain; 
and secondly, of the method of the crime, which suggests 
blind rage, a gratification of the very worst and most brutal 
kind of hate. The murderer did not merely strike and kill, 
but he battered his victim’s head with repeated blows, which 
nevertheless were not intended to destroy the possibility 
of identification. What should create a hatred like that 
towards a woman of perfectly good character, of good-humoured 
temperament, and about to marry within a month? We 
should say decidedly, if the murderer were an Englishman, 
that the only probable motive would be jealousy. Men 
murder those they admire every year because their advances 
are rejected; and if they are rejected with anything of con- 
tumely, they murder with a certain ferocity, pouring out, for 
example, shot after shot from a revolver when the first shot 
has reached the victim. Such men, it is true, very often 
reserve the last shot for themselves; but that is not an 
invariable practice, and this particular murderer had no shot 
to reserve. He could not kill himself with a pestle, and 
throwing that away, possibly as much ont of disgust as pre- 
caution, he fled into the darkness. If, however, he was a 
foreigner, the range of motive may be a little widened. Miss 
Camp was manager of a public-bouse, and in that capacity 
may have had occasion to give to a guest what a certain class 
of foreigner would regard as an almost inexpiable insult,— 
might have refused him drink, or have objected to his 
language, or for any other cause have ordered him to be put 
to the door. A man of that kind, seeing her sitting defence- 
less in a railway carriage, and being armed with a deadly 
weapon, might in an access of bloodthirsty rage have com- 
mitted the crime and then endeavoured to escape its conse- 
quences. He would steal the watch and purse, too, if he saw 
them, out of a mere instinctive feeling that property was lying 
about, and must on no account be wasted. Who, then, was this 
man? We should say, with some certainty of conviction, 





either a rejected admirer of Miss Camp—who, serving all day 
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at a bar, may have had fifty admirers of whom, and 
their pretensions, she thought little—or some one accus- 
tomed to use a pestle in his trade, upon whom she had in the 
regular course of her business inflicted some grave affront. 
We associate the idea of a pestle with a chemist because it 
used to be their invariable sign over the door; but the 
instrument is used in many other trades, notably by all men 
cooks, by men who mix colours, and, if we are not mistaken, 
by the men who work up the finer plasters used in decoration. 
Evidence, of course, will prove anything; but in default of 
evidence the idea of a man buying so conspicuous an article 
in order to use it as a weapon strikes us as belonging rather 
to the domain of the novelist than to that of criminal 
investigation. Once out of the station and unsuspected, 
the murderer’s flight would be comparatively easy, for London 
swallows all men, more especially if, as his departure at the 
station for which he had taken a ticket would appear to in- 
dicate, he was going home. He would not stop there, because 
either there or at his place of work his possession of the pestle 
would be known; but the population of London is a nation, 
and the man who in the Metropolis shifts his district almost 
departs into another country. The police, who are blamed in 
these cases most unjustly, have no description of him which 
they can circulate. The railway porters do not remember 
him, nobody would see him in the short transit, and, but for 
accident or Providence or his own confession, it is possible his 
identity may never be revealed. Only—it would be worth 
while to inquire whether the manager of the ‘ Good Intent,’ 
Walworth, had had occasion, within a few weeks before her 
death, to order a guest to be put summarily out of the bar. 
The motive of the crime was, we feel sure, revenge of some 
kind, and in some natures that passion burns fiercely under 
what appears to other men very slight provocation. 





WAITING. 

HERE is one aspect of the Queen’s great reign to which 

we think sufficient attention has not been given. At all 
events the greater portion of it, all that has elapsed since 
she lost the Prince Consort in 1861, has been for her 
Majesty a long period of patient waiting; and in other 
senses for the people over whom she has reigned, it 
has been during that period one sometimes of patient, some- 
times of impatient, waiting, partly for political, partly and 
increasingly for social, and still more perhaps for personal 
convictions, which have been slow in coming, and are not even 
now coming very fast. The earlier part of her reign was 
marked by one or two precipitate strokes of policy. The 
Crimean War, if we judge it only from our own point of view, 
was precipitate and mistaken ; though possibly from the point 
of view of Russia and the Slavs, it may have been necessary 
to convince them that the time had passed for overrunning 
the Continent of Europe after the fashion in which the invasions 
of the Huns, and those whom tke Huns drove before them, had 
been carried out. But from the point of view of those who hoped 
to renovate the Turkish Empire, it is certain that the policy 
of the Treaty of Paris, and to a certain extent even that 
later and much modified and improved policy which was 
adopted nearly twenty years ago at Berlin, was far too 
sanguine and belated. The view of those who deprecated the 
attempt to bolster up the Turkish Empire has been justified, 
though no one can say with confidence that, though that 
enterprise has failed, there might not have been considerable 
danger in directly stimulating the impatience and flushing 
the hopes of the Slavonic race. However, we are not going 
to dwell on the political aspects of the precipitation of which 
our nation has found reason to repent, but rather on the sharp 
checks frequently administered to the precipitate temper in 
itself. In relation again to very far-reaching social and consti- 
tutional reforms, it seems to us that the great lessons taught 
to the English people under this reign have been of the same 
kind,—namely, ‘Don’t let us be in a hurry; there are a great 
many reasons for not acting precipitately, even where we 
are most sure that we should act, and act firmly, too.’ The 
great social reform of the new Poor-law had been hardly com- 
pleted before the Queen ascended the throne. It was a great 
and unquestionable step in advance, and yet perhaps 
one of the most remarkable results of her reign is that 
before its close we are learning that it probably went 
too far, and that we should reconsider and materially 
modify some of its most conspicuous features. Again, 








. . Ri 
what is more evident than that the steady and alm 
tumultous advance of democracy, in spite of itg man mt 
incontestable advantages, has brought with it 7? 

; great 
equally incontestable set-offs that have diminisheq the 
effectiveness, and to some extent attenuated the mor; 
fluence, of England in the world. We have gaineg aaa 
popular sympathy; we have found for ourselves mighty allies 
at the ends of the earth, partly because we have become 
democratic; but there is far more doubt than formerly ag s 
what it is prudent for us to do in Europe, and as to the probabis 
effect even of what we have actually done. Our statesmen at 
this generation hesitate where our statesmen of the last genera, 
tion promptly intervened; and we find ourselves hampered 
and controlled in all that seems to us to be almost imperatively 
needed in the West, for every great step which we take in Asia 
and Africa, The huge classes which we have admitted to in. 
fluence our policy do not urderstand these foreign questions, 
and yet for that very reason their influence constrains the 
action of those who do more or less understand them, ()y; 
new masters fix their minds on very different issues, and sp 
are unable to give that stimulus to any English foreign policy 
which was given to it in former generations, even perhaps when 
our statemanship was shortsighted, rash, and premature, 

But what strikes us as even more characteristic of thy 
waiting attitude of England in the Queen’s reign ig th 
uncertainty, the often patient, as well as now and the 
impatient, uncertainty, of its moral and spiritual oop. 
victions. The sensationalism of our modern literature, 
the feverish desire to try new theories, is more than half 
due to the popular discovery that there is a good deal more 
to be said on every side of every great question than ow 
fathers seem to have understood, and to the impatience felt 
that we cannot simultaneously enjoy the strength of great 
convictions and also throw off the incumbrance of great con. 
straints. Look at the literature which concerns “the new 
woman.” It is little more than an attempt to state the 
disadvantages,—which are not to be denied,—of the inability 
to be both woman and man at the same time. The fretfulness 
of much of our literature is mere revolt against the placid 
satisfaction that used to prevail at the narrow limitations of 
women’s life, and against the complacent moralities of those 
who say that the duty of waiting, and waiting patiently, to seo 
where the limitations of the old view of women’s lot were 
mischievous and extravagant, and where they were wise and 
inevitable, ought not to be an irksome duty, but should be 
easy to perform with genuine satisfaction. The duty of 
waiting is a duty against which youth at least, revolts, but 
it is one which, in almost every sphere of thought, the latter 
part of this reign has enforced upon us. Clough’s great 
lesson has been, to our mind, one of the most emphatic 
lessons of the last thirty years :— 


** Old things need not be therefore true ;’ 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah, still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again. 


The souls of now two thousand years 

Have laid up here their toils and fears, 

And all the earnings of their pain. 

Ah, yet consider it again.” 
And in spite of the frequent impatience of the day, the 
patience, we think, predominates over the impatience, and ed 
sists on “ considering it again.” Take the region of Christian 
faith. Who has been the characteristic representative of 
the duty of waiting and “ considering it again,” except the 
late Poet Laureate who after stating in the strongest form 
the excuses for doubt, proceeded to say of himself :— 

“T falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world’s altar stairs 

That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” . 
Whatever else Tennyson has taught us,’ he has certainly 
taught us that doubt may be much too confident, that doubt 
should doubt itself as well as that which “the souls of “ 
two thousand years” have laid us up as “the earnings 0 
their pain,” and may well hesitate to cast recklessly away- 

Milton said that “they also serve who only stand - 

wait.” Might he not have dispensed with the “ only”? Is 4 
not one of the most difficult of attitudes of mind to stam 
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: the issue? For Englishmen at least we 
and we be rag and yet it is often the highest of duties, 
= of course we are not for a moment denying that it 
py ta be a mere excuse for failure to take prompt action 
post prompt action is a duty, and one of the first of duties. 
stil this reign has taught us, alike in matters of political, 
or and spiritual moment, that prompt action may be 
rash action, and that “Ah, yet consider it again” may be 
the wisest of all counsels. Waiting is not an easy matter, at 
all events to the young and eager. Men are so driven into 
action by the urgency of outward circumstance, that they 
often mistake the crave for action for its necessity. It is 
quite true that a man who acts promptly, though he acts 
wrongly, may often do better in life than a man who considers 
and considers it again, till the time for wise action is 


it again, A : : : 
pcr A past. “ Waiting ” is so difficult just because it 
often overstays the emergency. Still, on the whole we think 


that Englishmen oftener err on the impatient than on the 
dilatory side. If we look to our statesmen, we hold that the 
most conspicuous of the last half-century, Palmerston 
and Gladstone, both erred in over-promptitude,—Palmerston 
in foreign policy, Gladstone in his latest Irish policy. 
And if we look to matters of even deeper moment, we 
should not scruple to say that most of those thinkers 
who have, for instance, taken up the sceptical philosophy, 
who have hastily treated Darwin’s great evolution doctrine 
as destructive of theism, or, like Matthew Arnold or Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, have regarded “the Higher Criticism” 
as fatal to the Christian revelation, have lost their heads 
through their impatience of considering it again. No doubt 
“waiting” may become a disease. But it is a disease to 
which Englishmen do not very often incline until they get 
beyond the age for mature judgment, and even then it is not 
unlikely that they may hurry into an error, as Mr. Gladstone 
did when he was seventy-six. ‘The vision is yet for an 
appointed time, but at the end it shall speak and not lie. 
Though it tarry wait for it, because it will surely come; it 
owill not tarry.” 





THE RANGE OF ANIMAL DIET. 
IEUTENANT PEARY, discussing the hardships of 
Arctic travel, refuses to admit that living on Esquimaux 
diet is any hardship at all. On the contrary, he holds that 
conformity to the food and habits of indigenous peoples is 
the safest course for an explorer, and that “fat and lean” 
whale, or seal, eaten raw in alternate bites, makes rather an 
appetising meal in high latitudes. Most people would prefer 
to do their exploring within reach of the comforts of the 
“Fram’s’ store-cupboard, so feelingly described by Dr. 
Nansen. But the experience of Lieutenant Peary and his 
wife, like that of many Arctic travellers before them, is 
evidence that the human digestion can cope with a potent 
change of diet when the change of climate and temperature 
corresponds. 

It is self-evident that in the case of different human races 
the greater the range of diet the better chance of survival 
accrues. The districts of India where the population will 
only eat rice are at a disadvantage in times of scarcity 
compared with others which affect no single food grain. 
Famine is much less common among “omnivorous” 
races than among those which are almost parasitic on 
a single plant like the banana or the potato. In spite of 
prejudice, which even in this country would make the 
lower classes more willing to forego a portion of their 
weekly meat-supply than to eat rye-bread in place of the 
wheaten loaf, the tendency everywhere is to increase the 
range and variety of food. 

Among animals the same tendency can be traced. It appears 
most noticeably in domesticated species, but it can be traced 
amongst those which are wild, and in regions where evidence 
of its force as a working law is given by the very small 
number of creatures now found which live on a single item of 
food. In the case of domesticated animals the range of diet 
is often extended by compulsory detainments in regions in 
which they are forced to endure the winter which otherwise 
they would have avoided by migration. 

The northern range of the horse and ox now far exceeds 
the natural food-limit. The Shetland pony could always 
pick up a hare living, but the Iceland pony has during 
the winter absolutely no natural food-supply. A few 





are taken into the houses, but the greater number are 
turned loose by their owners, and have for sole support 
sea-weed and the heads of dried cod. The Norwegian cow, 
spending the winter inside the Arctic circle, was formerly 
fed largely on soup made out of boiled fishes’ heads, and the 
diet seems to have agreed with them. If any one doubts the 
capacity of extending their food-range possessed by grass- 
eating creatures like cattle and sheep, and the scarcely less 
graminivorous horse, which has, however, a strong tendency, 
inherited from some remote ancestor, to eat bark and 
shoots like a rhinoceros, he need only run over the list of 
modern cattle-foods. Since the days when the Irishman had 
not learnt to make hay, and all his cattle were consequently 
killed off by Elizabeth’s soldiers in the low valleys to which 
they were driven for food in winter, the cow has added to 
her menu hay, ensilage sweet and sour, turnips, sugar 
beet, Indian corn, cocoa cake, cotton-seed cake, rape-seed 
cake, locust beans, sugar, and “grains.” Besides these, 
she has learnt to eat and prefer cooked food served warm, to 
raw food eaten cold, and before long will probably be tanght 
to supplement her cabbage and grass with “cow-biscuits,” 
specially prepared to increase her yield of butter. 


Horses, though training best on hay and oats, now eat 
cooked food, a mixture of hay, bran, vegetables, and corn being 
steamed and served up in most of the great London stables; 
and the only domestic creature whose tendency to enlarge its 
food-range is discouraged is the pig, not because it is bad for the 
animal, but because we desire by limiting its choice of food 
to extend our own. For our own purposes we have induced 
the dog to become largely a vegetable feeder, greatly to the 
advantage of its health in confinement, and by the substitu- 
tion of the uniform “dog-biscuit” for table-scraps or meat 
have given him a mixture of meal and dates, which is as 
agreeable to crack as a bone. Among the more highly 
organised creatures “single-food” animals are scarce and 
growing scarcer. There is evidence that the mute swan once 
fed almost entirely on sub-aquatic grasses. At Abbotsbury, 
when the ice destroyed the grass growing at the bottom of 
the lagoon, the half-wild swans refused to touch any other 
food, and starved in hundreds. Now they have learnt to eat 
grain, just as the Thames swans have learnt to eat bread and 
the grain which falls from barges. Probably the Abbotsbury 
swans were the last of their species in England which were 
“‘single-food” animals, and with their conversion the exten- 
sion of the range of diet is completed. 


Reindeer feed almost entirely on mosses and lichen. It is 
still matter for doubt whether they can be acclimatised in 
this country, though experiments are being made to that end. 
If they cannot, an extension of the species, even though in 
domestication, will be prevented by their limited food-range. 
The moose feeds entirely on the bark and twigs of trees. But 
this is partly due to the height of its fore-legs and the short- 
ness of its neck, which make it almost impossible for it 
to graze. When fedfrom a manger the moose takes readily to 
ordinary cattle-food. Seals were long considered to live 
wholly on fish. The supply is so varied as well as abundant, 
and the seals so active, that it might be thought that there was 
little to induce them to seek achange. Yet Mr. Trevor-Battye 
when on Kolguev watched a seal catching ducks, with such 
persistence and success that there can be little doubt that the 
seal has extended its dietary from fish to fowl. Instances of 
the converse are the great fishing owls, which being provided 
with an equipment equally suited for killing birds and small 
animals, are by preference catchers of fish. Instances of 
carnivora developing a concurrent taste for vegetable food 
are uncommon. The most curious instance the writer has 
known was that of a Scotch deerhound, which was so fond of 
peaches that it would stand on its hind-legs to pluck those it 
could not reach when standing on all fours. The Australian 
Colonies present the three most striking instances of the 
tendency to extend the food-range in the direction of flesh diet. 
The often-quoted case of the large New Zealand parrot which 
took to sheep-killing is the most striking. But the feral pigs 
of the Colony are said to be very destructive to young lambs, 
and in 1833 in Australia throughout a large district the sheep 
became not only carnivorous but cannibal. The sheep 
of the Murrumbidgee country became addicted to eating 
a salt-impregnated earth found on the runs, and after 
some time became thin and emaciated. They then 
attacked the new-born lambs, and devoured such numbers 
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that in one flock only four hundred were left out of 
twelve hundred. Some of the squatters applied for leave 
from the Government to move to other runs not yet taken up. 
Even the shepherds were attacked by the sheep when rescuing 
the lambs, and their clothes bitten. This morbid derange- 
ment of the instincts of the sheep, which was noted on many 
runs in the district, was never satisfactorily accounted for, 
but was generally attributed to the eating of the salt- 
impregnated earth. Of English birds, one, generally regarded 
as feeding entirely on vegetables and grain, occasionally 
varies its diet by animal food. This is the tame pigeon, which 
has been noticed after rain to eat earth-worms on lawns as 
eagerly as a thrush. This addition to its usual food is 
probably due to the absence in the diet generally given to the 
birds of some element which pigeons find in the mixed seeds 
and leaves which they eat when wild. 


The flesh-eating habits of modern rooks in the North of 
England and Scotland has recently been the subject of a 
chorus of complaints from game-preservers and farmers. The 
rooks are, however, largely the victims of circumstance. The 
decrease of arable land, during the cultivation of which they 
found abundance of animal food, has forced the rooks 
to find a substitute, and this comes to hand in the 
form of young rabbits, pheasants, and chickens. In the 
corn countries of the United States the sparrow grows 
yearly more dependent on grain, and less insectivorous than 
his European reputation justifies, and in this country two 
consecutive severe winters made the tits take to bird-killing 
with an aptitude that shocked their patrons in English 
gardens. Highly specialised forms, such as the ant-eaters, 
the moles, and the leaf-eating sloths, must almost of necessity 
confine themselves to the food which they are “by inten- 
tion ” adapted toconsume. But even the woodpecker and the 
wryneck, with claws specially adapted for scaling tree-trunks, 
and a beak formed to quarry rotten wood, are constantly 
seen feeding on the ground, mainly engaged in ravaging ant- 
hills; and kingfishers, scarcely modified from the shape of 
those which hover over English streams, dart with equal pre- 
cision on the butterflies and beetles of tropical woods. 
Judging by the scarcity of the “single-food” creatures, and 
the low place in the scale which they occupy, extension of 
the range of diet is almost a necessary law of their survival. 
Ant-eaters, sloths, and caterpillars may confine themselves to 
one article of food; but the more intelligent animals, like the 
higher races of man, have learnt better. One almost wonders 
whether the excuse of the Congo tribe who brought no palm- 
wine to the Belgian officers was true. They alleged that “the 
elephants had drunk it all.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CRETE AND THE SULTAN. 

[To tHe EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—There can exist no doubt whatever in the mind of any 
reasonable man in the least conversant with affairs in Con- 
stantinople that all the projected reforms of the Ottoman 
Empire are absolutely futile. The Sick Man is dead, and no 
stimulus administered by the doctors can galvanise him into 
life again. The Eastern question resolves itself into the 
partition of Turkey. So far the Great Powers cannot agree 
upon the division of the inheritance. But why in the world 
should they hinder the revolt of Crete and its union to 
Greece? It is a consummation devoutly wished by the large 
majority of the inhabitants of the island; Turkish incapacity 
to govern is manifest beyond all further need of demonstra- 
tion; the addition of Crete to the Hellenic Kingdom need 
cause jealousy to none of the six Powers; it is the logical 
sequence of the policy already initiated by them; and their 
sanctioning this act would bring home to the Sultan—in the 
only way in which anything ever can be brought home to 
him—that Europe is weary of his heartless incapacity and 
eternal procrastination, and will put up with them no more. 
He has not heeded the writing on the wall, and he must pay 
the penalty. Nothing can be easier than to allow the Greeks 
to take Crete, nor would there be any great difficulty in pre- 
venting the active intervention of the Sublime Porte.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Haera Soria. 





ee 
THE HIGHLAND CHARAOTER, 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “Spxcrator,” | 

Sir,—I hope that I may be permitted to plead «y 
guilty” of the rather extreme view of Highland cneailt 
and of Prince Charles’s character, attributed to me * 
your very kind reviewer of “Pickle the Spy” in the 
Spectator of February 13th. Charles became worthlegg; but 
my purpose was to show the extraordinary strain und 
which a nature originally of brilliant qualities ang ¥ 
charm broke down. He had to live the life of a hunteg 
or go to Rome and abandon hope. Think of the strain on 4 
Prince beset by spies and assassins, compelled to be hidden 
among women, like Achilles, or to lodge over a butcher’, 
shop, and only go out under cloud of night, the alternative 
being the ruin of a cause to which he was constant, yi, 
course of life broke down Prince Charles. His courage ] 
not impugn, but defend. Compare him with “ Fecky,” op 
George IV., or Cumberland, that brutal thief and braye map, 
No; I draw no Hanoverian or other political moral, 


As to the clans, their courage, self-sacrifice, and fidelity 
need no praise of mine. In certain chiefe—“ these few yi} 
ones,” I said—there was a savage duplicity; but if we think 
of Glengarry, Auneas Macdonald, and the caitiff Samne} 
Cameron, let us not forget Clanranald, Tiendrish, Kinloch. 
moidart, Ogilvie, the two Gasks, Invernahyle, Naime, 
Strathallan, Flora Macdonald, the good Lochiel, and Pitsligo, 
the Gordon of his day. Highlanders and Lowlanders meg 
in this first group of noble names that come into the memory; 
surely their “chivalry” was not “an absolute imposture,” 
Indeed, I reckoned their virtues too familiar for mention, nor 
do I think that Pitsligo, Gask, or Clanranald would have 
been ministers inferior in character and parts to Bubb 
Doddington for Fecky, or Newcastle for George. The 
loyalty of the common clansmen not only despised wealth, 
but disdained in several cases to yield to torture. 

Of Charles people may hold their own opinions, but I have 
never found a hint that Madame de Vassé and Mademoiselle. 
Luci were “his mistresses,” nor, of course, that he was 
“kept” by them, like Marlborongh, Porthos, and Tom Jones, 
They were women of high character, and Malle. Ferrand 
(Luci) was of remarkable philosophic genius. I should 
indeed deserve to be dirked if I maligned ladies, or the 
Highlanders as a people.—I am, Sir, &c., 


8 Gibson Place, St. Andrews, February 15th. A. Lane, 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HOSPITAL FUND 
“CHARITY STAMP.” 


[To THz Epitor or THE “Srxcraror,”’] 


S1r,—May I be allowed to add my suggestion to that in the 
the Spectator of February 13th as to the “ Charity Stamp”? 
Have sheets of postage-stamps printed on cardboard and 
supplied to all the post-offices for, say, a month previous to 
the annual collection. They would have, as you propose, the 
word “OHaARitTy” printed boldly on them, and their value, 
1d., 2d., or 1s., as may be decided upon. They would have to 
be of a distinctive colour, say yglow or red. The cardboard 
would prevent them being easily lost, and the colour from 
being mixed with others. The tune of the postmistress and 
working man would be thus :— Working man: Want “Charity 
Stamp.”—Postmistress: How many? Supplies them, punches 
a round hole in them for future collection and prevention from 
selling again. Workman drops it into the box and all is 
done. An arrangement might be made by which the General 
Post Office paid for them by weight instead of number.—t! 
am, Sir, &c., G. M. H. 


[To rue Epiror or THe “Sprcrator.”’] 

S1r,—Your suggestion as to the Post Office assisting in the 
above appears to me admirable, and the only thing that strikes 
me is as follows. Would it be possible that the shilling or 
half-crown stamp sold by the Post Office or postmen could 
be in the form of a small postcard ready addressed, so that the 
subscriber would simply have to drop it in the nearest post- 
box? This would do away with all trouble in addressing 
envelope, &c. Did you mean that the envelope should be 
stamped? If not, a special envelope would be required.—! 
am, Sir, &c., ALFRED G. FosTER-BaBHAM. 











Marycourt, Bridgwater, February 13th. 
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__ 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE : ere? ; 
attention to a slight inaccuracy in your 
inte i Difficulties of Religious Poetry” in the 
pe at of February 13th? Yousay: “ The one remaining 
y a “for Guido” lay “in the value of the love he has 
anne and despised being flashed upon him by the sudden- 
tip his fate.” But Pompilia expressly says: “I could 
airy! him, but his mother did.” Surely that revealing cry 
i Guide's tribute to the perfect purity and goodness of the 
he he had done to death and then defamed, not to her love, 
evty never possessed. It was his realisation of the truth 
= words he had uttered in scorn a few hours previously : 


“ oung, good, beauteous, murdered wife.”—I am, 
ae 0. 


Sir, &Cy 





“LADY VAL’S ELOPEMENT.” 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—Your reviewer, speaking of myself in his notice of 
“ Lady Val’s Elopement,” published in the Spectator on 
February 13th, writes: “ His obiter dicta on various important 
matters about which he manifestly knows nothing are often 
offensive.” Had your reviewer stopped short at criticising 
the literary merits or demerits of the book I should have said 
nothing, but a charge of ignorance levelled at an author 
seems to me a more or less serious matter. The “important 
matters” referred to by your reviewer are doubtless the 
references in the book to the new system of local government 
and the infamous administration of the Poor-law in some 
rural districts. A man can hardly gauge his own ignorance 
or knowledge, but I can claim for myself most unique ex- 
periences which should certainly form a basis for a sound 
knowledge of the subjects referred to. The Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, who did me the honour of reading this 
work, was kind enough to write me that he “strongly 
sympathised with, and admired the spirit of liberty and 
justice exhibited in it.” He doubtless would not have done 
so had he considered that the author knew “ manifestly 
nothing” about the “various important matters” referred 
to in the book.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BICKERDYEE. 


Elmlea, South Stoke, Reading, February 17th. 





INDIAN CARPETS AND THE PLAGUE. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—In a paragraph on the Plague in the Spectator of 
February 18th you mentioned that the export of Indian 
carpets has commenced to suffer, and that the prices have 
already fallen 10 per cent., and we write to inform you in 
the interests of the steadily increasing native industry 
that not only is this statement incorrect, but the facts are 
very much the reverse. The demand for these Indian 
carpets in Great Britain has been steadily on the increase 
during the past few years. Over 90 per cent. of those 
sent here are made in the Mirzapore district, north-west of 
Calcutta, and shipped through that port. A portion are 
also made in the Madras district, and shipped through 
Madras; only a very few carpets of other kinds are shipped 
through Bombay at any time. Since January Ist in the 
present year the demand from the wholesale and retail 
trades in London has been very brisk, and many large sales 
have been made by importers at higher prices than at the close 
of last year. The first public auctions of Indian carpets were 
held on the 3rd inst., and drew together a large attendance of 
buyers. Competition was keen, and considerable quantities 
were sold at an advance over the closing prices of 1896, 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 

There has been no talk in the trade of the Plagne affecting 
the industry or the sale of the carpets in this country, so 
long as it is confined to the Bombay district, and as Indian 
carpets are daily growing in favour in the eyes of the public, 
it 1s as well to allay any needless apprehensions that might 
arise on the subject.—We are, Sir, &c., 

INDIAN CARPET BROKERS. 


[We can only repeat our conviction, based on evidence, that 
the great distributors are accepting lower prices for Indian 
carpets. The cause is not the Plague, which has not appeared 
in the great port of export, but a wish to thin stocks before a 
Panic sets in. If the Plague breaks out in Calcutta, as we 
fully expect, there will hardly be an Indian carpet sold in 





Europe for twelve months. Our correspondent’s own lists 
show that people do not readily buy carpets which must have 
come through Bombay.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


MR. WATTS’S “HOPE.” 
HER feet are travel-stained, and bruised, and torn. 
Her eyes are blinded that she cannot see 
One step before her. All the harmony 
Out of her life with those snapt chords is gone. 
With care and grief she seems quite overborne. 
Darkness and clouds surround her. Can it be 
That this is Hope ?—she looks like Misery, 
This poor bowed figure, desolate, forlorn. 





Yes! itis Hope. For, through the clouds, one fair, 
Bright star still shines. From one unbroken string 
Some low, sweet note is surely issuing ? 
See! how, in spite of all the aching care, 
Over the lyre she bends down listening. 
Light, music, love, Hope findeth everywhere. 

G. E. J. 








BOOKS. 


eagee es 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN’S “FARTHEST NORTH.” * 
THE charm of Dr. Nansen’s personality, the reflection in his 
daring of the old Viking spirit, the glamour that imagination 
and hero-worship have thrown round the lion of a London 
season, may possibly tend to make us take him too much 
upon trust—to prevent us from concerning ourselves too closely 
with what exactly is his claim to so unique an honour of 
recognition as that which, in the thoughts of Polar experts, sets 
him by himself. This would be unfair to him, and also our 
own loss. But let us first trace his story as it reveals itself 
in the two beautiful volumes that Messrs. Constable have just 
produced. 

Years ago, before even the first crossing of Greenland, 
Nansen had begun pondering over the North Polar problem. 
He studied carefully the records by explorers of what they 
had done, of where they had failed and why. He knew the 
fall significance of the depressing influence of the winter 
night, of the terror of scurvy which no expedition had 
escaped, of the south-moving ice which had defeated Parry, 
of Nares’s impregnable, palwocrystic sea. The first he would 
defeat with electric light, the second with better-chosen food, 
the last two he would avoid. For he should go neither north 
from Spitsbergen, nor north through Davis Strait. Every one 
knows now of his conviction, based upon Siberian relics found 
at Julianehaab—timber such as Siberian larch and Norway 
spruce, wreckage from the ill-fated ‘ Jeannette ’—with other 
evidence, that a current flows from the New Siberian Islands 
north-west across the Polar area to the Greenland coast. The 
theory was not his own, it was Professor Mohn’s, of 
Christiania; but Nansen believed it to be just, and it deter- 
mined his resolution. He would have a small ship built 
strongly enough to resist ice-pressure, and voyaging north- 
east to the New Siberian Islands, would there hit the 
current which is known to have taken the ‘ Jeannette’ 
north-west until she foundered, would then run the 
ship into the ice, and with it drift across the Polar area 
till he found the Greenland coast. He laid his scheme before 
the Geographical Society of Christiania in 1890; he laid it 
before our own in 1892. In Norway it met with a better 
reception than here. For Arctic experts in England, out of 
the very admiration they felt for the genius and enthusiasm 
that had evolved so daring a scheme, felt it their duty to 
utter grave warnings against the remote chances of its 
success. But the money was subscribed, and the work went 
forward. A ship’of about four hundred tons gross, with a 
hull in which layer upon layer of varied material was laid 
till it was from 24 in. to 28in. in thickness, and strengthened 
prodigiously by inner stays, was constructed. This ship was 
of such a section that it was judged the ice would raise her 





* “ Farthest North: ’’ being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship 
‘Fram,’ 1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen, with an Appendiz by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the *‘ Fram,’ 
2vols. With many Iilustrations, 16 Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Dr. Nan- 
sen’s own Sketches, and with Maps. London: Archibald Constable and Co. 
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as it pressed. On Midsummer Day, 1893, the ‘Fram,’ fully 

provisioned for several years, and bearing twelve men besides 

the leader, steamed away from Lysaker by Christiania. By 

Tromsé6 and Vardé she steamed or sailed, and north of the head 

of the White Sea, till they made Goose-Land on the Novaya 

Zemblyan coast; then south, in spite of fog and drift-ice, 

till they came at last to Khabarova at the gates of 

the Kara Sea. Here they took dogs on board—thirty- 
four dogs provided by Baron Toll and brought from 

Berezoff, over tundra and through the Urals, for the draw- 

ing of the sleighs in case the ‘Fram’ must be abandoned 

and a journey made by land or ice. The ‘Fram’ pushed on 
again, finding a fair passage through the land water (i.e., 
between the pack and the shore), Sverdrup, her captain, 
sighting a new island by the way, called “Sverdrup’s Island ” 
thereupon. They passed Actinia Bay, where the ‘ Vega’ 
under Nordenskidld had lain, and rounded at last Cape 
Chelyuskin, the most northerly point of the Old World; and 
then they fell among the walruses and so they got fresh 
meat. Finally, on September 25th, the ‘Fram’ was frozen in 
in about 783° N. latitude, and in the same longitude as the 
most westerly of the New Siberian Islands. The rudder was 
shipped, and every preparation was made for the winter 
night. This is the close of the first scene. 

The ‘Fram’ began to drift, and Nansen remained on her 
for a year, five months and a half longer. The story of this 
time recalls Clough’s beautiful lines :— 

“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 
That was it exactly,—on the whole, they drifted north and 
west. Often the wind would shift to the north-west, and 
then the ‘Fram’ went southwards; but again it veered, 
blowing from south-east, and held so for days on end, and 
that was the prevailing quarter. It was a time of creeping 
slowly, of conquering, with months of interval, first one degree 
of latitude and then another; but it justified Nansen’s belief 
in the general drift of the ice, though not the theory of the 
“carrent.” A “current” due to the warm-water displace- 
ment by the great Northern rivers presupposes a shallow 
Polar sea. But on August 7th Nansen found a depth of 
2.085 fathoms! 

To those who have read the records of previous Arctic 
Expeditions, the story of the ‘ Fram’s’ winter night will come 
as a revelation almost passing belief. That her leader, with 
his weight of responsibility, should have experienced intense 
anxiety could not well be otherwise. But this apart, the 
whole is a marvellous picture of perfect content, of cheerful- 
ness, amusement, and active occupation. They played cards, 
they read from the library, they held athletic competitions. 
They were never in darkness, thanks to the moon and their 
electric light. They fitted up a windmill on the deck which 
drove the dynamo :— 

“ We cleared up in the hold to make room for a joiner’s work- 
shop down there ; our mechanical workshop we had in the engine- 
room. The smithy was first on deck and afterwards on the ice; 
tinsmith’s work was chiefly done in the chart-room, shoemaker’s 
and sailmaker’s and various odds of work in the saloon. And all 
these occupations were carried on with interest and activity 
during the rest of the expedition. There was nothing, from the 
most delicate instruments down to wooden shoes and axe-handles, 
that could not be made on board the ‘Fram.’ When we were 
found to be short of sounding-line a grand rope-walk was con- 
structed on the ice.” 

The behaviour of the ‘Fram’ under ice-pressure was a 
triumphant vindication of Colin Archer, her designer’s, genius, 
and of Nansen’s faith in her :— 

“The ice is restless, and has pressed a good deal to-day again. 
It begins with a gentle crack and moan along the side of the 
ship, which gradually sounds louder in every key. Now it is a 
high plaintive tone, now it is a grumble, now it is a snarl, and 
the ship gives a start up. The noise steadily grows till it is like 
all the pipes of an organ; the ship trembles and shakes and 
rises by fits and starts, or is sometimes gently lifted” [she was 
once lifted 10 ft.!] “There is a pleasant, comfortable feeling in 
sitting listening to all this uproar and knowing the strength of 
our ship. Many a one would have been crushed long ago. But 
outside the ice is ground against our ship’s sides, the piles of 


broken-up floe are forced under her heavy invulnerable hull, and 
we lie as if in a bed.” 


They had many passages with bears; Peter Henricksen was 
bitten in the side by one and drove it off with his lantern, but 
this same bear took three of the dogs, for it crept in among 


So the first winter wore away, the summer came and 

and they were drifting still, Full of deep interest as is { 
account of all this period, space compels us to pass it = 
and to come to the second winter, the point of anticline © 
this work. Nansen’s resolution had now been taken to leg 
the ‘ Fram,’ and with dogs, boats, sleighs, and one compania 
to make a march for the Pole. The whole of this ig admirabe 
revealed,—his self-questionings upon the right or the wron 
of it; his consultations with Captain Sverdrup as they two 
walked out in the moonlight on the ice; his doubts as to whom, 
he should choose for a companion; his rule of duty for those 
who should be left behind. That winter was one of Constant 
work. Sleighs were made for the whole crew, should they be 
compelled to quit the ship. At the New Year it was very 
nearly being so. A great “pressure-ridge” fell Upon the 
‘Fram.’ Everything was carried out on to the ice, and 
momentarily it seemed that the ‘Fram’ must be abandoned, 
But this, too, passed, and the ordinary work went on. With 
his own hands Nansen made from bamboo and sail-cloth 
a “kayak” for himself, and a second was made for his 
companion. 

The winter passed and the spring came, and atte 
several false starts, at length on March 14th Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen, the companion he had finally chosen, 
with two “kayaks,” packed each on its sleigh, and with twenty. 
eight dogs, left the ship for good and all. In the whole 
history of Arctic travel, we can recall nothing that at al] 
touches this moment in, so to say, the pathos of its daring, 
not even when Parry and young Ross started north on their 
sleigh journey that memorable day from Hecla Cove. They 
pushed north till April 8th, when they were in 86°136' V. 
latitude, Nansen’s “farthest North.” For here they were 
stayed by the same conditions which had stopped Parry and 
Markham before them,—the ice was moving south almost as 
fast as they went north. With that Nansen set his face for 
Franz Josef Land, four hundred and fifty miles away. The 
genius of a Defoe could scarcely contrive a more absorbing 
story than we have in this second volume of the book. These two 
men, cut off from the faintest gleam of help from others, went 
on and on into the west, usually with sleighs over ice and hun. 
mocks, sometimes in kayaks over water lanes. One by onethe 
dogs gave up and were killed for the others’ food. They had 
adventures with bears, adventures with walruses, they had 
daily risks from blindness and freezing and storms, they fed 
on blood and blubber and inconceivable foods, they slept 
night after night in their sleeping-bags immersed in a “wet 
compress ” as they thawed and dried their clothes upon their 
own bodies. They had to throw away the sleeping-bag, they 
had to throw away their very medicines that the load might 
be more light; yet, except once, when Nansen had lumbago, 
they were never even momentarily ill. 


But it would not be fair to give all this part of the story 
away; it is too wonderful, too fine. In the end they came to 
open water, and had to kill their last two dogs ;, for then they 
took to their kayaks for good, and came at last to Franz Josef 
Land, forewarned by foxes and birds and especially by the 
Roseate Gull. The specimens of this species brought back 
by Nansen are only the second immature ones ever seen. 
They went into winter quarters on “Frederick Jackson 
Island,” and slept and fed away the time, and in the spring 
they fell in with Mr. Jackson. The meeting between these 
two men—the coalblack, long-haired, wild-looking wanderer 
and the trim Englishman scented with soap—is now historic, 
as is also the return of Nansen and Johansen in the 
‘ Windward’ to Norway. 

Captain Sverdrup’s appendix is not the least interesting 
part of the tale, for it deals with that continued drift of the 
‘Fram’ which ended at last off North Spitsbergen and com- 
pleted the triumph of Nansen’s scheme. Such is the meagre 
outline of an achievement which it is no exaggeration what- 
ever to characterise as Titanic and sublime. 


That the problem which has taxed the thought of science 
the world over, that has enlisted the money and activities of 
successive centuries, that is surrounded with the sadness of 
accustomed tragedies and has defeated all, should have been 
solved “off his own bat,” and without the loss of a life, or 
even sickness, by a young Norwegian, is almost unrealisable at 
first. But as we read his book we begin to understand. His 
genius wins upon us with every page. Infinite attention to 





them on the deck unseen. 





details and unfailing readiness of resource, limitless enthu- 
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‘ng faith in his purpose and his plan, a frame 
_ we ae heart, it would have been almost strange 
of i pa had failed. Six months ago a consensus of 
sy opinion pointed to the North Pole as situate among 
ages st of islands set in a shallow sea, and the “ Polar 
ae a life” was still a possible theory. We know now 
2 t certainly that at the Pole there is a depth of ocean 
ps with the Atlantic itself, and, almost as certainly, 
that land was never there. 

We, of all nations, can afford to be generous to Dr. Nansen. 
Hudson, Baffin, Burrough, Davis, Parry, through these and 
many others we have a birthright in the Polar world. 
Nansen’s point of new departure was the cumulative 
experience of those we sent before; and if Markham 
now holds the record for England only, England may again 
hold it for the world. 

Those who read The First Crossing of Greenland will need 
to be told nothing of Dr. Nansen’s style. In this new book 
there are introspective passages which might perhaps have 
been left out, but they were born of infinite solitude, and so 
will be kindly met. The series of coloured reproductions of 
the explorer’s water-colour sketches is not the least of the 
graces of these stately volumes. That such a work, excellently 
translated, exhaustively illustrated with maps and cross- 
references, and bearing yet no evidence of haste, should have 
been turned out exactly six months to a day after Dr. 
Nansen’s return, is a really remarkable publishing feat. 





THE POEMS OF OSSIAN.* 

“Tr is easy to abandon one’s mind to write such stoff,” said 
Dr. Johnson of the poems of Ossian. The opinion of 
Johnson need not seriously detain us. Temperament goes 
for much in criticism, and Johnson, so well equipped in many 
respects, lacked the temperament which could appreciate 
Ossian. Other and greater critics, however, have paid their 
tribute to these poems. Schiller spoke of “the great nature 
of Ossian,” and Goethe in his period of “storm and 
stress” was influenced by the romance of Fingal. He 
even “assimilated” the song of Selma as he did that 
of Ophelia. Byron and Coleridge both imitated Ossian, 
while Wordsworth poured on him a supreme contempt. 
More interesting, perhaps, than the opinion or the imita- 
tion of other writers is the fact that these poems were 
the favourite literature of the great Napoleon. Possibly to 
the mind of the man of action this romance, so elusive and 
vaporous, appealed by its very contrast. In any case the 
supporters of Ossian can call some great names on their 
behalf. Into the old Macpherson controversy it would be 
neither entertaining nor useful to enter. What is sufficiently 
clear is, that Macpherson was neither a great original poet, 
on the one hand, nor a mere literary forger, on the other. He 
collected in a careless and happy manner the floating lore 
and the drifting legend of a people intensely imaginative. 
The poems of Ossian, therefore, are interesting because they 
are national, not personal, and because they represent a 

permanent spirit in English literature. 
Undoubtedly the Ceitic spirit has in it much of the 
essence of poetry; yet after closing this book, we confess 
to a certain sense of weariness. ‘The sad heath, the sea, 
the night, the winds freighted with the dead, are too con- 
stantly with us. These poems are full of a mournful and 
shadowy rhetoric which, beautiful though it be, tires the mind. 
We sigh for some touch of humour; we would gladly feel the 
earth well beneath our feet. It would have been easy to 
record our opinion of Ossian, which is neither a high nor a 
low one, had not Mr. William Sharp thrown down a direct 
challenge, In go many words he claims that this poetry is of 
the first rank. We English people, with our splendid 
poetic record, should be chary of admitting any poet into our 
first rank. We can afford, nay, we have the right, to 
be exclusive, But Mr. Sharp goes further than this, and 
claims that “if he were the sole author, he would be one of 
the few poetic creators of the first rank.” Thus it is claimed 
for Ossian that he is to be put alongside of Homer, Dante, 
and Milton. Now, there seem to us two great reasons against 
sailing any such plea. Firstly, we hold that what dis- 
inguishes Poetry of the first order, apart from all other 
Atalities, is mental graep, an intellect in touch with realities 


* The Poems of Ossian, a ‘ : = 
. Oentenary Edition. With an Introduction by William 
Sharp, Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues, ’ 








in other words, “fundamental brainwork.” The creators 
of great epics, such as Dante and Milton, planned their work 
with such accuracy and minute attention, that as feats of 
pure intellect, the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost would 
be marvellous. Yet there is in these poems of Ossian no 
hint of that arrangement and consistency so vital to the epic, 
It is poetry that, like the wind, “ bloweth where it listeth.” 
No doubt to the Celtic mind this elusiveness is one of its chief 
charms; but it makes directly against inclusion among the 
great epics of the world. But putting aside an argument which 
to the unlearned will appear prosaic, has this poetry other 
qualities so fine as to overbear this objection ? We have been 
unable to discover them. A comparison with Homer is not 
unfair, and has indeed been challenged. Is there anything 
throughout these poems to compare with such a line as,— 


“‘ And thou too, old man, as we have heard, wast once happy ” ? 


We have purposely selected this line, because this is precisely 
the kind of thing which Ossian is perpetually trying to say. 
Yet there are in his poetry none of those great, common, 
human touches which make the Iliad so modern, and bring 
the Odyssey so near. This is the more aggravating, as we 
cannot but admire the persistency of the attempt. An 
excellent opportunity occurs of comparing this poetry with 
that of the Old Testament, which it would appear indeed 
most to resemble. Remembering the great lament of 
Jonathan over Saul, we read the following passage :— 

“ Blest be thy soul, son of Semo. Thou wert mighty in battle. 
Thy strength was like the strength of a stream; thy speed like 
the eagle’s wing. Thy path in battle was terrible; the steps of 
death were behind thy sword...... Thou hast not fallen by 
the sword of the mighty, neither was thy blood on the spear of 
the brave.” 


It will be noticed here that not only is the subject much the 
same as that in the Bible, but the very run and pause of the 
sentences is imitated; and yet what a difference! Ossian him- 
self allows us a comparison with Milton. We read, “I beheld 
the chief, tall asa glittering rock. His spear is a blasted 
pine. His shield is the rising moon.” Milton compares the 
spear and shield of Satan to a pine and to the moon :— 
“The broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

Atevening...... 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand.” 
Here again it is only necessary to set the two passages side 
by side. Thus far we have attacked Ossian because it seemed 
to us that too much was claimed for him. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, there are things in him which are almost great, and. 
certainly beautiful. He particularly excels in a vivid image 
such as this :— 

“Nor long didst thou lift the spear, mildly shining beam of 
youth! Death stands dim behind thee like the darkened half of 
the moon behind its growing light.” 

There is, too, a beautiful pathos in the following speech :— 


“*Swaran, said the king of hills, ‘to-day our fame is 
greatest. We shall pass away like a dream. No sound will re- 
main in our fields of war. Our tombs will be lost in the heath.. 
The hunter shall not know the place of our rest. Our names may 
be heard in song. What avails it when our strength has ceased P 
Give us the song of other years. Let the night pass away on the: 
sound, and morning return with joy.’” 


Here, again, is a lovely simile :— 

“ Pleasant are the words of other times! They are like the calm 
shower of spring; when the sun looks on the field, and the light 
cloud flies over the hills.” 


And here we catch something of the noise of battle :— 


“ Fillan pours the flight of Erin before him over the resounding 
heath. But man on man fell Morvan before the dark-red rage of 
Foldath ; for far on the field he poured the roar of half his tribes.” 


We take another fine war-image :— 

“« Semo’s son his battles fights! the terror of the stranger! He 

that is like the vapour of death slowly borne by sultry winds. 
The sun reddens in his presence: the people fall around.” 
Even these and similar passages, vivid—nay, startling—as they 
are, leave no permanent impression, and do not lie round our 
heart like imperishable words. The spirit, however, that is in 
Ossian has produced some of the loveliest things in our 
poetry. We do not think that anywhere in Ossian is there a 
more Celtic note, a more magic sadness, than in Tennyson’s 
wonderful verse :— 
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« Ah, sad and strange! as in dark summer dawns, 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears; when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.” 
In short, Ossian has many things which are like great poetry, 
even perilously like, and it is the more necessary to draw the 
dividing line. 





PROFESSOR JEBB’S AJAX OF SOPHOCLES.* 


‘Ta1s completes Professor Jebb’s edition of the seven extant 
plays of Sophocles, though we are promised yet another 
volume, dealing with the Fragments,—and the Fragments 
give ample scope for the editor’s learning and felicitous 
ingenuity. To suppose that the last word has been said 
about Sophocles is of course absurd. Still Professor Jebb 
has left very little for those that come after to glean. It is 
indeed currently said in academical circles, and that not 
more than half in joke, that the completeness of the Pro- 
fessor’s edition, so thorough is the exegesis, so harmonious 
and masterly the translation, has tended to encourage the 
study of Euripides. It is almost useless for an examiner to 
set even the most crucial passage out of Sophocles. The 
diligent student produces a paper in which the literary merit 
and accurate learning of Professor Jebb are more or less 
perfectly reproduced. 

The Ajax has often been criticised as failing in dramatic 
force, because the great catastrophe, the death of the hero, 
occurs when the play is little more than half through. He 
falls on his sword at the end of his soliloquy (line 865), and 
there are nearly six hundred more lines to come before the 
chorus winds up the action of the drama with the reflection 
that whatever may lie open to man’s vision, the future is 
always hidden. Professor Jebb’s answer to this is to be found 
in a highly interesting exposition of the relation of the hero 
to the Athenian people. He was one of the ten eponymous 
heroes of the ten Athenian tribes; that which bore his name 
enjoyed special honours. What interested the audience was 
the question whether this patron saint of the city, so to speak, 
was reconciled to heaven. He had, in intention at least, com- 
mitted a great crime. To avenge a private wrong, he had 
meditated the slaughter of his fellow-countrymen. In just 
punishment for this, the leaders of the host had pronounced 
apon him the well-merited sentence that his body was not to 
receive the customary honours. Was this sentence to be 
carried out? If it was, the dead man would lie under a per- 
petual ban, and so lying he could not rightly fill the place of 
a national hero :— 

“The Athenian feeling would be analogous to that of a 

medieval audience witnessing a drama which concerned the life 
of a canonised saint, in which the doubtful issue was whether the 
powers of evil would succeed in making him commit some sin 
which would doom his soul beyond the hope of pardon. Such an 
audience would have followed, with a like depth of interest, the 
process by which the wiles of the tempter were defeated at the 
moment when they seemed about to triumph, and the man 
emerged at the end, notwithstanding weaknesses and lapses, as a 
worthy object of religious veneration.” 
And this is what happens to Ajax. Odysseus, who is, as 
Professor Jebb says, “ the human exponent of Athena’s spirit,” 
intervenes. Whatever wrong the dead warrior might have 
meditated, he had been, says his advocate, a great champion, 
a strong bulwark of the Greek host. By this moderation, 
this willingness to forget his own enmities, Odysseus turns 
the scale; Agamemnon yields, not very graciously indeed, but 
yields. The body is to be buried with due ceremony, and 
Ajax is consecrated as a hero. 

It is impossible not to feel, if this contention is correct, how 
mechanical was the character of Greek piety. Nothing could 
be less edifying, so to speak, less like the repentant soul that 
seeks reconciliation with an angry heaven, than Ajax in his 
fast moments. Even the Greek feeling of the lawfulness of 
revenge must have found something unseemly in the prayer 
that the Faries may desolate the army,—a prayer which it 
seems to us over-subtle to interpret as an additional curse on 
the chiefs, who would be desolated by the loss of their host. 
The speaker could hardly have had sucha thought. Let the 
Kings perish first, let the whole army follow them, was his 
aspiration. It is true that in a sense the thought of the 
Kings stricken through their people is “ thoroughly Homeric,” 
but it is the poet’s conception of the government of the 





* Sophocles: the Ploys and Fragments, With Critical Notes, &c., by R, C, 
Jebb, Litt.D. Part VII.: The Ajax, Cambridge: University P.ess, 





world. The overwhelming rage of the dying hherw aan 
a simpler explanation. The arms of Achilles are wro rr 
adjudged to another. He cannot survive the insult be 
prays that all who are concerned in it, King and common f 
alike, may perish together. ol 

Professor Jebb discusses with great acuteness the diftcnl; 
questions that arise out of the famous speech in which 4; 
announces, under the semblance of resignation to the divin 
will and to the commands of lawful superiors on earth, his 
settled purpose to die. That he was deceiving his hearers 
seems certain, though some critics have denied it. Itiga more 
serious question whether the resignation was feigned OF not, 
Professor Jebb thinks that it was not. He yielded to the 
gods in accepting the lesson that a man must not have 
thoughts too high for his mortal condition. He yieldey ty 
the Atreidae by recognising “ his offences against social order 
in failing to reverence their station.” This submission he 
justifies by a sublime illustration drawn from the elements! 
powers of creation. The editor continues: “To employ 
imagery so solemn and so beautiful for the Purpose of 
pointing mere mockery would be incongruous and repulsiva” 
It may be so. But may we not quote as an instance ip 
point the series of images by which the murders 
Clytemnaestra describes the blessedness of the marriej 
state P 

Professor Jebb’s commentary has all the acuteness anj 
exactness which we expect to find in it. In this same speech, 
to take an illustration ready to our hand, how simple is his 
method of disposing of a long-standing difficulty! Ajay 
after listening to Tecmessa’s appeal, says :— 

“ Kaya ydp, Os TR def CKaptépouy TdTE, 
Baba cidnpos ds, €OndrvvOny ordua 
mpos Tiode Tis yuvaikds’” 

A great controvery once raged about the second line, Wa 
iron softened by dipping in water? Was it not rather 
hardened? One disputant would alter Gan into Bai (a 
furnace); the other suggested ényavén» (whetted) for 
ebyrvvdyv, Neither emendation was at all satisfactory, but 
the difficulty vanishes when when we connect the clause 
GaQn oldnpos Ss with what goes before: ‘I who was so wondrous 
firm,—yea, as iron tempered in the dipping.” 

Altogether the edition is fully up to the high standard set 
by the editor himself in his earlier work. More it is needless 
to say. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN JAPAN.* 
THE race of literary globe-trotters has become so numerous, 
and the output of their industry so enormous, that there isa 
serious risk—especially in the case of things Japaneseof 
works of real value being overlooked and lost in the crowd 
of “impressionist ” books produced by passing tourists. We 
have not yet arrived at ‘ Five Minutes in Japan, in two vols,” 
—a work which our author, Mr. Weston, confidently expects 
to find upon the bookstalls—but the number of valueless 
books upon the same subject is, nevertheless, so great that it 
is a real pleasure to rescue from the heap a work of genuine 
interest and importance. Mr. Weston is an old resident in 
Japan and a member of Japanese learned societies; he is 
therefore enabled to write with knowledge and authority. In 
this volume, moreover, he has carefully eschewed the well. 
beaten track of ordinary travellers, and invites his readers 
to follow him upon a more arduous path, hitherto unex 
plored by authors, across the Japanese Alps in the 
centre of the island. “For there, where the mainland 
attains its greatest width, the mountain ranges reach their 
grandest proportions, and the inhabitants are often the most 
delightful to deal with.” In that favoured region he 
discovered, in spite of the dicta of generalising tourists, birds 
that could and did sing, flowers with a scent of their own, and 
babies which cried quite as much as was advisable; we may 
also add that he found, almost everywhere, a hospitality and 
readiness to help the traveller that are not always conspicuous 
at the foot of mountains in other parts of the world. What 
would a Swiss hotel-keeper think of his Japanese confrért, 
who, after providing a warm bath, food, and a night's 
lodging, humbly hoped that three halfpence would not be 
regarded as too extortionate a charge? One would suspect 
that Mr. Weston is hardly wise in disclosing to the general 
world such a mountaineer’s paradise, were it not that certain 
obstacles block the entrance to visitors who are not so we 





* The Japanese Alps, By Rey. Walter Weston. London: John Murray. 
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4 +mself. Without Mr. Weston, or some one 
equipped a with the language and ways of the 
equally wi their guide, the ordinary mountaineers would 
pra a poor chance of ascending the Japanese peaks. 
— are enthusiastic mountaineers themselves, 
The Japanee imbing is of a different kind f 
heir enthusiasm for climbing is of a different kind from 
bat t hich prevails in the Alpine Club. With them it is a 
that ¥ ractice, a survival, the author thinks, “ of the old 
pect rendu mysticism, which have reached Japan by way 
ere and Korea.” From the very curious account that he 
of C t the pilgrimages which take place yearly to the 
gives Ar of Ontake, we gather that the ascent of the lofty 
eek with the preliminary purifications, is an outcome of the 
Treen doctrine of ecstatic union with the Universal Spirit.” 
The strange hypnotic practices which are pursued by some 
of the pilgrims when the summit is gained, are made the 
subject of an interesting discussion by the author. We learn, 
also, that the custom of inscribing upon an alpenstock the 
names of the mountains over which it has not yet been carried, 
ig not limited to Switzerland. At the base of the sacred 
mountain, Ontake, lies the shrine of Iwohaiden. 

“« ilgrims purchase their alpenstocks and get them, 

as re edie gumente, stamped by the priest to cer- 
tificate their climb. The Kannushi, or ‘ god guardian’ in charge 
of the shrine, proved most kind and hospitable. He even offered 
to stamp my garments and my Alpine stick, and to give me a 
certificate of the ascent without my troubling to make it! The 
characters usually printed on the tunic read: ‘ Mount (lit., Mr.) 
Ontake, the ascent of Ontake (certificating) the divine power of 
the practice.’ ” 
The ascent of the actual summit by a pilgrimage must be a 
striking sight, Before approaching near the shrine that 
stands there the previous day must be spent in elaborate 
ablutions :— 

“As we stood on our vantage point, 10,000 ft. above the sea, 
the arrival of a number of pilgrims from a hut below told us that 
the sun was about to rise. Reverently the white-robed party 
approached the shrine, and made their offerings with earnest 
prayers. They then turned eastwards, as the shrine itself faces, 
and proceeded, as the first bars of golden light began to steal up 
into the sky, to pay their supplications to the Goddess of the 
Sun. First of all they clapped their hands to call the divinity’s 
attention to their requests, and then broke out into a series of 
harai, or chants of prayers of purification.” 

Intermingled with these is the constant repetition of the 
prayer of invocation, “May our six senses be pure, and may 
the weather on the honourable peak be fine”! It is to be 
feared that the author must have usually omitted, in the case 
of his own ascents elsewhere, the second clause of this invo- 
cation, for, to judge from the frequent thunderstorms that he 
records, the weather on the honourable peaks was seldom fine. 
That, indeed, seems to be the chief drawback to Japanese 
mountaineering. We wish we had space here to draw atten- 
tion to the further religious exercises connected with this 
mountain-top worship, especially to the finger gymnastics, 
a kind of deaf-and-dumb language, with which some of the 
invocations are accompanied. But we must really get back 
to the author’s own mountaineering feats, which were per- 
formed for the most part upon a wilder and less-frequented 
height, The Japanese peasant, in spite of his willingness to 
oblige and his good nature, did not always prove satisfactory 
either as a guide or as a porter. The hunters, whom the 
author generally employed in the first capacity, not only had 
an unhappy knack of losing their way, but were also rather 
Prone to turn back at the first sight of difficulty or danger. 
Both guides and coolies, too, were liable to sudden collapses 
from want of breath,—a want less owing to their great exer- 
tions or lack of condition than to the incessant, monkey-like 
chattering that never ceased to cheer their way. Nor was it 
easy to impress them with the importance of time. According 
to the author, the “ Express Delivery” of Japan considers 
that it has more than fulfilled its duty if it succeeds in 
carrying @ parcel a distance of seventy miles within a fort- 
night. On one occasion, on a short journey, his pack-horse 
pace some fourteen hours behind time. On demanding an 
wae from the man in charge, the author was informed 
beach Pe orse had unaccountably “become weak by the 
b. Talo De ie any scrote revealed some cause for its weakness. 
viene . . animal I found that the rascal had piled up 
oat : tden belonging to some one else he had met en route, 
to the a to get payment from this person in addition 
tenis ral price I had already promised to give.” This 
gentleman, however, seems to have been the 





exception to the rule, for most of the mountain people 
were singularly guileless. The region in wnich the most 
interesting climbing is to be done, the Hida, is described by 
the author as “a charmed circle within a charmed circle, 
isolated by nature almost as much as the whole country was 
formerly isolated by man.” “And yet,” he adds, “nowhere 
within the whole bounds of the Empire can we find so great a 
variety of Nature’s beauties, for though the peaks bear no 
glaciers on their sides, nothing else is wanting, from the rich- 
ness of sub-tropical vegetation to almost Alpine snows.” The 
hardened mountaineer who has gone far afield, even to the 
snow of the Himalayas, in search of new peaks to conquer, 
if he can only forego the dangers of glacier and crevasse 
and be content with lesser height, may well find new and 
pleasurable sensations upon the modest mountains of Japan. 
If they have not all the awful grandeur of their greater rivals, 
at least they are also without the no less awful desolation. 
For, though our author hardly shines as a descriptive writer, 
the picture that he succeeds in giving us of the scenery through 
which he passed impresses us with a very lofty idea of the 
beauty of his surroundings. Not less grateful to the tired 
climber must be the universal luxury of hot baths, baths not 
unfrequently supplied by Nature herself in the form of hot 
sulphur springs. Mr. Weston lays a good deal of stress upon 
the opportunities afforded him of bathing, and no doubt the 
comfort of that particular refreshment must have gone far 
to atone for the serious deficiencies in the mountain com- 
missariat. The natives themselves seem to spend half their 
time in “the honourable hot bath,” and as their ablutions are 
not unattended by a good deal of noise and laughter, to say 
nothing of the recitation of poetry, the wearied foreigner who 
has been requested to “honourably deign to rest” finds 
sleep somewhat difficult to court. 

The author’s notes on Japanese character, made here and 
there by the way, are instructive as well as entertaining. 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, in his capital book, Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan, indulges in a very curious dissertation 
upon the Japanese smile, showing that the apparent gaiety 
of the Japanese is not always indicative of light-hearted 
insouciance. Mr. Weston quotes a case which supports this 
view. A friendly inn-keeper had promised to make an ascent 
in his company. “On the morning, however, just as I was 
about to start, he came to me, apparently in considerable 
amusement, to say he could not come. ‘The fact was,’ he 
said with a grin, ‘he had just heard of the death of a friend, 
and he must go to the funeral.’” The Japanese think it bad 
manners to betray emotion, and very often the cheerful laugh, 
which Europeans put down to an utter lack of feeling, really 
hides a breaking heart. The extreme, perhaps, is rather 
violent; still, we confess that it seems to us preferable to 
the empty, perfunctory look of melancholy which our own 
fellow-countrymen assume in announcing sad intelligence, 
whether it really affects them or not. It is difficult, however, 
to read Mr. Weston’s book without conceiving a good deal of 
admiration for his Japanese friends, and sympathy with the 
evident affection with which he regards both the country and 
its people. It is also a great relief to read a book upon Japan, 
in which that much-advertised young person, the geisha, is not. 
even mentioned. 





STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA.* 


PreruHaps the lower classes of Italy are among the most. 
difficult in the world for a foreigner to understand thoroughly. 
If all that lies below the surface makes them the despair of 
their own Government, far more effectually is it hidden from 
those who are generally handicapped in the way of study by 
prejudice and ignorance, by contrast of race and religion, and 
by an obstinately different point of view. It is only now and 
then that an Englishman, rarely gifted for the task, can 
penetrate into the hearts and minds of the people of Naples 
or Sicily, whose lives are ruled by a whole code of laws to be 
found in no statute-book, and who have a religious and moral 
standard of their own which no Church could acknowledge and 
no system of police could tolerate. A population ruled by secret 
societies may change its aims from time to time; objects origin- 
ally political may be killed out by force of circumstances, but 
other objects, probably more selfish, take their place; and 
however modern civilisation may smooth the surface, the 





* Stories of Naples and the Camorra. By OharlesGrant. With Introductory 
Memoir of the Author by J.B. Capper. London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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world below goes on in much the same way. Philanthropy 
and electric light do not really much affect these populations, 
who are “dim” indeed, though their outward appearance, like 
that of their dwellings, may in time become less picturesque 
and less dirty. 

The four stories, or rather studies, in this volume were 
written by one of those very few Englishmen who have known 
the Neapolitans well. He could love these singular people 
and sympathise with them, familiar though he was with 
‘the wild superstitions, the hatreds and revenges, the fearful 
crimes, domestic or political, which might lie hidden behind 
the attractive exterior of some lazy, soft-eyed fisherman who 
lay playing with his children on the beach of Mergellina. He 
could understand how the highest law of honour known to 
this Gabriele, or Salvatore, or Michele, obliged him, on pain 
of being loathed and scorned by his friends, to take the first 
opportunity of murdering the man who had led his wife’s 
sister astray, and thus disgraced his family. He could also 
understand that Gabriele’s mother, a model of goodness, gave 
the deed her full approval, and that a strange sort of pro- 
‘vidence called the Camorra threw all its tremendous hidden 
force into the business of saving Gabriele from the ordinary 
justice which ought to have pounced upon him. At the same 
time it seemed quite natural to this student of humanity that 
Lucia, Gabriele’s mother, should have only one fault to find 
with her excellent son,—he attended the Church of San 
Giuseppe, where tradesmen chiefly went, instead of being 
constant in his devotion to Sant’ Antonio or Santa Anna, the 
proper patrons of fishermen. 


Gabriele is one of the most interesting figures in this 
Neapolitan gallery, but another of quite typical charm is 
Peppiniello, whose story is the only one of these that has 
come out before; it was published in the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1882. This little mozzonare—seller of cigar-ends—appears 
at intervals throughout the book, but here we have the full 
and curious account of how he made his hard-earned living 
and that of the little sisters who depended upon him. More 
spirit than boy, this ragged urchin of twelve years old has 
the cleverness and resource of a man. He has the luck to be 
protected and helped on in life by Don Antonio, the agent of 
the Camorra, who shows us glimpses of its working all through 
these stories, among which his own is not the least interesting. 
From Antonio we learn that one of the earlier objects of this 
popular Neapolitan society was the restoration of the 
Bourbons, “always the poor man’s friends,” or at least the 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Naples. The Neapolitans, 
it seems, saw no advantage whatever in union with Piedmont 
and Tuscany, and were far in their hearts from welcoming 
“Garibaldi and his horde.” They preferred the old 
nobility and the priests to the “fops, shop - keepers, 
schoolmasters, penny-a-liners,” who had become their 
rulers. Don Antonio’s dream of the Camorra was to 
make it “a league of all true Neapolitans against foreign 
manners and influences, a vast secret society for the protec- 
tion of the rights and interests of the poor.” As far as lay 
in his power, Don Antonio carried out this ideal of the 
‘society in which he was a leader, and in him, no doubt a 
portrait drawn from life, Mr. Grant showed its best side. 
In Domenico, on the contrary, Pesce Cane as they called 
him, the Camorra stands out in its fierce, reckless, savage 
aspect, dark, cruel, and tyrannical; and yet this typical 
Neapolitan was known as “the best of comrades, always 
ready to do a kind action...... constitutionally good- 
natured ...... remarkably gentle to old people and to 
children ...... never behaving roughly to any woman.” 
The character of Domenico, with its bright lights and dark 
shadows, is perhaps the most striking of any of these 
studies. Before passing from them to their author, we may 
add that they are a perfect mine of information as to the 
daily life, manners and customs, religion, and etiquette of 
the lower classes in Naples twenty years ago. And probably 
in the depths of that population there is little change since 
Mr. Grant knew it. 

Mr. Capper’s memoir of his friend is not the least in- 
teresting part of the book. It shows us Charles Grant as a 
clever and attractive man, whose life was full of a charm and 
variety of its own, though to the outside world it might 
appear featureless. He had a passion for literature, and 
spent much of his early life in Germany. It was the in- 
fluence of a German friend, Dr. Anton Dohrn, which brought 





him to Italy in 1872, and Naples became his chief resi 
till his death in 1889. During these years his loye for I 
and the Italians, a love based on most intimate stg 
knowledge, was the guiding power of his life, If it led . 
to conclusions very widely different from those of on 
foreign lovers of Italy, we may perhaps attribute this t 
knowledge generally superior to theirs. These storing. 
which are only specimens of a considerable amount of li 
work, both in proseand poetry—are the result of an ae 
described as follows :— ~™y 


“No discomfort or fatigue deterred him from seeking 
intercourse with the lower classes in their narrow homes 
by-ways and lanes still narrower. He would brave the og, 
of oil-fried vegetables and fish in taverns of the humbler sort 
sit quietly through the din of screaming children and a 
women, mingled with the curses of the men as they gambled 
pitchers of Italian wine. He would come again and again - 
ing some simple refreshment, till the landlady, regarding hin y 
a harmless guest, would talk to him of her children, her joye i 
troubles, her husband’s earnings and prospects, the opinioas ' 
her family and kinsfolk concerning politics, the Governo the Ki : 
and Queen, and the past and present of Naples, their experienos 
compared with those of the older members of the family, wh 
remembered other times, and still reckoned in grani and tora, 
though soldi and lire were paid. Many things that were not said 
were guessed by Grant, for he acquired a knowledge of emotion 
and sentiments as expressed by gestures that enabled him {) 
understand a good deal more than met the ear. His kind face and 
gentle ways invariably drew the children round him, and they be. 
came familiar and talked freely with him. Very chivalronsand rp. 
spectful towards the women, old and young alike, he never incurred 
the suspicions to which Italian husbands and fathers are prone, and 
they appreciated his natural delicacy and tact. With their innaty 
sensitiveness and quickness of perception, these southerners goo, 
found out that Grant regarded them with other eyes thy 
the ordinary tourist, who brought them money, indeed, but made 
little effort to hide his feeling of superiority, and too often laughed 
at their creed and superstitions. On the foundation of knowlelg: 
thus patiently acquired, Grant’s imagination freely worked, con. 
structing scenes and episodes of lifelike truth. ..... Speaking 
to me once of his interest in, and liking for, the common people 
in various places, he added with something like enthusiasm, ‘But 
I love no people like the Neapolitans.’ ” 


A friend suggested to him that he should write an article on 
the moral and social condition of these people; but, like a 
true artist, he found his material too living to be treated 
in this cut-and-dried way. He could not dissect them; he 
had no particular wish to improve them. He simply painted 
their pictures, which we have here, and which must appeal 
to every one who cares for absolutely honest study. 


Orin 





THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST* 


Tus is an interesting and rather chilly account of an 

expedition in North-West America, starting from Vancouver's 

Island, striking inland from Fort Wrangel, exploring the 

Stikine, Pelly, Yukon, and Kuskokvim Rivers, and finally 

reaching the Behring Sea. Though for so many years part 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory, some of this country 

has till now been unexplored, the known part having been 

prospected by gold-miners who have met with little but dis 

appointment, and the chief consequence of whose occupation 
has been the demoralisation of the Indian far-hunting tribes. 
The various Christian missions that have followed in thetrack 
of the prospectors have done their best to undo the evil work 
of these men, but here, as everywhere, vice, disease, and decay 
have accompanied civilisation. It is true, however, that the 
better sort of miners make stern laws against giving spirits to 
the Indians, and it is also true that the San Francisco whalers 
touching on the coast of the Behring Sea, are quite as guilty 
in this way as any adventurers by land, Mr. Pike tells 4 
striking story of what happened to an Innuit village a fer 
year ago. The Innuit, it may be remembered, are Esquimatr, 
“a simple, kindly race,” who inhabit the shores of Alaska 
from the Yukon River to Bristol Bay :— 


“ Late one autumn a whaler on her return voyage brought | 
in front of a populous village on an island in the northern ir 
of the Behring Sea. A lively trade ensued with the natives, who 
were anxious to make their bargains quickly and go in pursuit 
the walrus which were now passing, and which every year are 
vided the winter’s food supply. But in addition to the — 
articles of trade, a couple of kegs of strong rum were put “ ‘ee 
and the schooner sailed away for San Francisco with al 
wealth of the village in her hold. By the time the natives nd 
finished the rum and got over its effects the walrus had all sage 
there was no supply of food put up for the winter, and ice 


gel 





* Through the Sub-Arctic Forest : a Record of a Canoe Journey from Fort pte 


to the Pelly Lakes and down the Yukon River to the Behring Sea. By War 
Pike, With Illustrations and Maps, London: Edward Arnold. 
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: ‘ft in the sea. The result was inevitable. The 
~~ that called at the island was able to take home an 
next Wi collection of bones and skulle of the Esquimaux type 
interesting logical institution, but there was no man, woman, or 


oad doe on the rum-stricken island to tell the story of 
¢ebl. ” 
eath. 


starvation al 
That such & 

be nobody’s b 

gives a vivid i 

lands and seas. , 

Yet all this region is in its way magnificent, and ought 
one of these days to be a fine field for enterprise to a better 
sort of men. At present the mere travelling through it is a 
matter of great difficulty. Much of it is quite uninhabited, 
except by wild animals and wandering tribes of Indians. The 
great rivers are the only roads ; and yet, considering that 
these rivers are often a series of rapids, sometimes impassable 
by boat, it was & bold undertaking for Mr. Pike and his com- 
panions to start up the Stikine in a canoe, with the prospect 
of carrying it along untrodden forest banks when the dangers 
of the rapids were too great to be ventured on, even by such 
fearless travellers as these. But certainly the canoe justified 
their confidence. After fifteen months’ journey, which 
included four thousand miles of river and lake and two 
hundred miles of forest, carried by men or dragged by dogs, 
she reached the Behring Sea in safety and struggled for some 
distance down its stormy coast. 

The start was made in July, 1892, and the winter was spent 
bunting and exploring in the neighbourhood of a trading post 
on the Liard River, on the frontiers of British Columbia and 
Alaska. The cold was of course intense, but the climate dry 
and healthy, a contrast indeed to that of Fort Wrangel and 
the coast, where it rains almost perpetually. All this country 
has been prospected for gold, for the most part unsuccess- 
fully, and it is part of the great fur-hunting ground of the 
Indians. They also drive a fine trade in meat, for the small 
mining population is supplied with food with considerable 
difficulty from the coast, and everything is immensely dear. 
Hunters, white or Indian, are the fortunate and independent 
people of these parts. Moose, bear, mountain-goat, and wild 
sheep are to be found in large numbers, as well as grouse, 
ptarmigan, and other kinds of game; while the rivers are 
literally full of salmon, which form indeed the chief food of 
the Indians throughout the country, being dried and stacked 
for winter use. Even the dogs are fed on salmon; they are, 
however, valuable members of the community, for all winter- 
travelling is done with dog-sleighs. Hunting in winter seems 

to be a mixed kind of pleasure, to judge from Mr. Pike’s 
account of some of his adventures. It is a fine training, as 
the hunters camp out under very ineffectual shelter, and only 
save themselves from being frozen to death by keeping a large 
fire burning all night. 

The desolate and shivering effect of this dreary country is 
deepened by the superstitions of the Indians. Mr. Pike was 
warned not to go on to the Pelly Lakes, as he was sure to 

meet with cannibal tribes there, about whom awful stories 
were told, and if he escaped them, it would be only to fall 
into the hands of devils who haunted the cajions up the river. 
He dared these dangers successfully, and recommends the 
Pelly Lakes as a place to winter in, being well supplied with 
game of every possible description. On the Pelly and Yukon 
Rivers he met with no devils, and found only one caiion, the 
Hoole Cafion, the rapids of which were absolutely impassable 
for his canoe. On the Yukon he spent some time at Forty- 
Mile Creek, which had lately attracted a number of miners; 
but found that the richness of the neighbouring claims had 
been much exaggerated, and that many men who came there 
fall of hope and expectation had to depend on charity to 
convey them back disappointed to the coast. Neither charity 
nor hospitality, it seems, can be so safely depended on now 
as in former days, as Mr. Pike found to his cost, his letters 
of credit having failed to reach him. This is no reproach to 
the general character of the mining community and store- 
keepers on the Yukon, who regulate things better than of 
old, as regards both themselves and the Indian population. 
But a wholesome suspicion of travellers has been planted 
deep by the conduct of men who came to a trading post on 
the river, declaring themselves destitute, and were fed and 
given a free passage to San Francisco; after which they paid 
im aquantity of gold-dust to the Mint, and boasted of their 
cleverness in cheating the Alaska Oommercial Company. 


catastrophe possible, wasand that it seemed to 
business to make an official inquiry into the case, 
dea of the desolateness of these North-Western 





This sort of thing, as Mr. Pike remarks, has made “ rather 
hard going for impecunious people.” 

The latter part of the journey, if not so difficult and 
adventurous, was equally interesting, for the country traversed 
and the Kuskokvim River are very little known, and we 
shall not be surprised if this traveller's account attracts 
sportsmen to a region where life is so wild and game so 
plentiful. The book leaves us with an impression that a 
great future must be in store for this lonely land with its 
hidden riches, its enormous tracts of untouched forest, its 
wealth of animal life, its great waterways. Dreary from 
climate and latitude it must always be, but men of Northern 
races, with the true spirit of the pioneer, ought to find them- 
selves more congenially placed here under these cloudy skies 
than in tropical Africa. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~—— 

On Southern English Roads. By J. J. Hissey. (Bentley and 
Son.)—In this book Mr. Hissey gives an account of a driving- 
tour made in the summer of 1895. To say that his volume bears 
a strong family likeness to its forerunners will be taken as a word 
of praise by his numerous readers. It seems astonishing that 
Mr. Hissey should still be able to find so much country still un- 
explored in the South of England, yet we learn that he has by no 
means exhausted the devious ways of his “home-county ” of Sussex. 
Mr. Hissey always writes in an agreeable style, and he is blessed 
with a cheerful spirit, ever ready to make the best of things. 
His unaffected love of English scenery is one of the pleasantest 
features of his books. Amiably assuming the character of “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” he takes his readers from his starting 
point, Eastbourne, through the Weald of Sussex, over a 
district which was once the seat of extensive ironworks, having 
their centre at Buxted. This delightful and most lovely region 
is now entirely given up to quiet rural life. It is difficult 
to imagine that the furnaces and forges of these peaceful 
villages supplied the guns and shot that were used so effectu- 
ally against the Armada, and that during the seventeenth 
century they were the source of his Majesty’s stores of artillery, 
and of articles of hardware of all kinds. ‘The last furnace, at 
Ashburnham, was not blown out until 1809. The scene of the 
industry is now to be recognised only by the numerous hammer- 
ponds which remain, and by the characteristic place-names, such 
as “ Cinder Hill,” “ Forge Farm,” “Furnace Field,” and many 
others. Travelling northward through this district Mr. Hissey 
attained the heights of Ashdown Forest and Crowborough Beacon, 
a stretch of breezy upland most attractive in its wildness, and 
affording some wonderfully extensive views, but so poor in soil 
that local tradition declares that it would make a crow shed tears 
to fly over it. After visiting Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Hissey drove 
on to East Grinstead and through the forests of Worth and St. 
Leonards to Horsham. Advised by his faithful “ Paterson,” he 
pursued his way through Steyning and Storrington to Arundel and 
Chichester. To those who know the line of country these names 
will recall visions of some of the loveliest and most varied scenery 
in the South of England,—of a region of unspeakable beauty and 
charm. It is strange how little these parts are known. Mr. 
Hissey journeyed westward through Southampton and the New 
Forest to Wareham. Near the last-mentioned town he visited 
Wool House, the exterior of which he describes at some length 
and gives a drawing of it; but he neglects to add that this ancient 
mansion is the original of “ Wellbridge House,” so well known to 
readers of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” The tour was extended 
through Dorset and part of Somerset, by way of Dorchester, 
Sherborne, and the Avon Valley to Trowbridge, and} thence 
through Devizes and over Salisbury Plain to Andover and 
Winchester. Our traveller returned by the delightful route 
through Petersfield, Midhurst, and Pulborough, thence to the 
sea at Worthing, and through Lewes and Seaford, and so over 
the downs into Eastbourne, completing a tour of four hundred 
and sixty-seven miles without a mischance of any kind. His 
readers will thank Mr. Hissey for a pleasant account of a pleasant 
journey. Some excellent woodcuts by Mr. Pearson are given in the 
volume. We should like to ask where the quotation, “ The finger 
of God touched them, and they slept,” which Mr. Hissey gives as 
“a line of our own Tennyson,” is to befound. Weare told that asan 
epitaph it was vetoed by a certain Burial Board as being irreverent. 


Out of the Workhouse. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is a good story. The rugged old peasant, Peter Lucas, 
is a peculiarly well-drawn figure. An ignorant old man, with the 
narrowest views of life, but hard-headed and crafty, and not 
without a heart, he is undoubtedly real. Matthew Lucas and 
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his wife are, perhaps, too darkly coloured, if not for nature, 
certainly for art. Bellis ancther good study. But Mrs. Martin 
should have taken the trouble to ascertain common facts about 
the law of inheritance. If old Peter had died without a will—and 
Matthew bribes the lawyer to bring this about—his property, 
which was certainly not realty, would have been divided between 
his son Matthew, and Bell, as the representative of his deceased 
daughter Lucy. 


Rugby Football. By B. Fletcher Robinson. (A. D. Innes and 
Co.)—This is the first volume of a proposed “ Isthmian Library” 
which Mr. Max Pemberton is to edit, The chapter given to the 
“ Past” is brief. This is probably prudent. The clientéle of 
Isthmian and Badminton Libraries do not care much about this 
part of the subject, though not a little that is interesting might 
be written about it. More than once in history Governments 
have felt themselves compelled to forbid the game in the interest 
of the public peace. In Brittany it seemed likely to blaze out 
into civil war, and not long ago the Japanese forbad their 
Corean immigrants to play it. Of Mr. Robinson’s treatment of 
the “ Present” we will only say that it is lively and entertaining. 


The Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Illustrated 
from Punch. Vol. I. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—This first 
volume, as far as 1876, the year of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
is not a book that can be properly criticised in these columns. 
To do so adequately would be to discuss again almost every 
political question that has been dealt with in the Spectator. And 
then, again, every one knows what Punch’s pictures have been. 
Let it suffice to say that the anonymous author of the book, who 
is clearly Gladstonianis partibus haud iniquus, has done his work 
in a satisfactory way. 

The Mission Field. Vol. XLI. (G. Bell and Sons.)—This is the 
annual volume of the periodical in which the S.P.G. words its 
* proceedings at home and abroad.” It is not less full of interest 
than usual. “The Strange Impostor in Chota Nagpur,” told by 
the Rev. G. H. Lusty, of Murhu, is very curious indeed, Birsa— 
that is his name—healed the sick, who flocked to him in multi- 
tudes, by repeating over them words imperfectly remembered 
from an English spelling-book. He had been taught in a 
Christian school, and indeed had been a disciple. Then he 
prophesied the end of the world; every one who wished to be 
safe was to come to his village. They were to leave their crops 
unprotected; many did so, and the crops suffered accordingly ; 
fortunately the rice was not so far grown as tobe injured. On this 
Government interfered. Two native Indian officers were sent 
to arrest him, but came home without doing anything. Then 
the District Superintendent of Police came in person, and Birsa 
was lodged in jail. Curiously the walls of a barn in the jail fell 
down under the pressure of the grain stored in it the very day 
of his coming. The situation at the time of writing was such that 
the people, terrified by the thought that they might suffer for 
their belief in the impostor, were crowding to the Christian 
chapels. “If five per cent. can be held, it will be a result to be 
thankful for.” The range of missionary work as here described 
reaches widely every way. 


We have received the first issue for the twelfth year—there are 
quarterly editions—of Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic 
Addresses (Henry Sell). We learn from the preface that the 
volume contains as many as forty thousand alterations. A variety 
of telegraphic and telephonic information is given, followed by a 
highly interesting essay on “ British Trade and Foreign Compe- 
tition, 1895-96,” by Mr. Joseph Ackland. Mr. Ackland is not by 
any means a pessimist, and he gives, in support of his cheerful 
views, some very remarkable figures. We are gaining ground, 
but we might be gaining it more rapidly if certain hindrances 
were removed. On the preference shown by the railways to 
foreign goods Mr. Ackland holds a strong opinion. The com- 
panies hold a monopoly from the State, and they must be simply 
compelled to do justice, if they will not do it voluntarily. It will 
be remembered that every reform in the way of cheapness and 
convenience has been forced upon them. We gladly concede, 
however, that they are beginning to move of their own free will. 
The sooner they cease to be so scandalously unjust to the English 
producer the better for them. 


The Preacher and his Place. By the Rev. David H. Greer. 
(R. D. Dickinson.)—This volume contains the “Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching,” delivered at Yale last year. Dr. Greer’s 
counsel strikes us as being eminently practical. We have seen 
lectures on preaching which inevitably suggested an adaptation 
of the Prince’s remark to Imlac: “Enough: you have convinced 
me that no man can be a preacher.” In this case the lecturer 
has remembered that he is talking not to a class of Elishas wait- 
ing to catch a prophetic mantle, but to a number of average 
young men,—average in point of intellect, that is, though 
probably of more than average earnestness. He is worth study 


a a 
throughout, “hitting the nail on the head” with more 
common accuracy of aim. Here is a shrewd remark . = 
preacher who goes week after week to some venerable storehony 
of accumulated doctrines, and opens the door, and takes 
doctrinal treasure out and gives it forth to the people... ; 
a plagiaristic preacher. It is the preaching of things and dikes 
which we have taken without buying.” Dr. Greer ig strong of 
two sermons in a week from one man, quoting Mr, Beecher 
saying that “two sermons on Sunday were like two wads ni 
pop-gun,—one shoots the other out.” This, of course, applies 
the hearers rather than to the preacher. Unfortunately man 
clergymen—in the country especially—have two almost disting 
audiences, and he has to supply the needs of both. The simplest 
remedy—for in England, anyhow, the clergyman is bound by lay 
to give two sermons—is to divide the available matter between 
the two. A quarter of an hour given to the working ont of One or 
two main ideas should satisfy the average congregation, 


The Adventures of Don Lavington. By George Manville Fenn, 
(S. W. Partridge and Co.)—We are always glad to seo yy 
Manville Fenn’s name on the title-page of a tale. It Promises 
good entertainment, and never fails to fulfil the promise more o: 
less to our satisfaction. We cannot help thinking, and possibly 
have said, that of late Mr. Fenn has become somewhat too chary of 
incident and prodigal of dialogue. This was not the method by 
which he made his reputation. For studies! of character we look 
elsewhere. Mr. Fenn makes his personages distinct, and 
knows how to make them striking. His heroes, too, have g 
certain distinction. They are not the fortis Gyas, fortisoy 
Cloanthus, to which we are accustomed in this class of story, 
This, we may say, is a tale of the press-gang, an old subject, and 
of New Zealand a century or so ago, one comparatively new, 


The Austin Prise. By the Author of “Six Months in the 
Fourth.” (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a story of schoo} 
life. The fault of its construction, as it appears to us, is that the 
interest culminates too soon. Generally there is something small 
about the life that is here described. As for the head-master, wy 
are tired of these plagosi Orbilii. 


Sir Benjamin’s Bounty. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co) 
—The “ bounty ” is a school-prize which certain candidates con- 
tend for, one of them using unfair means to secure it. We must 
own that we do not quite realise what these means precisely were, 
As a matter of fact, copying can hardly tell in a competitive, 
though it may in a qualifying, examination. And this copying 
seems to have been mostly done before the examination. These 
technicalities are always dangerous ground. Generally the story 
is well told.——From the same publisher we also get The Footsteps 
of Fortune, by Esmé Stuart, a tale of which the scene is laid 
partly ina moorland parish, partly in South African gold-fields. 
We cannot help thinking that Seaton Winkworth got more than 
he deserved. There is a certain air of unreality about the whole, 
but it is the work of a skilful pen. 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. By Edward Step. Second 
Series. (F. Warne and Co.)—Mr. Step need not have made any 
apology for issuing a second series of his Wayside and Woodland 
Blossoms. It is justification enough that out of seventeen 
hundred flowering plants and ferns indigenous to the British 
Isles four hundred only were described in the first series. This 
large remainder, in which there were many important kinds—we 
may mention the columbine and the fritillary—could not properly 
be neglected. And,as Mr. Step ingeniously remarks, the rambler 
will want a second volume to balance the first. We are quite 
sure that the new book will be as acceptable as was the first, with 
the clear descriptions in the text aud the delicately coloured 
illustrations. Few people who have not specially followed up the 
subject are aware how many are the various plants that may be 
found within a small compass. The writer of this notice has 
known of more than seventy being discovered in a single field of 
about seven acres. The search, too, was made rather late 
in the year, when some kinds had become undistinguishable. 
If it had been carefully watched for the whole year the 
catalogue of plants would have been _ increased. The 
worse the land, we may remark, the better hunting-ground it 
affords.———We get another very useful little volume from 
Mr. Step, By the Deep Sea (Jarrold and Sons), described as “& 
Popular Introduction to the Wild Life of the British Shores.” 
The sea, as Mr. Step well remarks, is continually giving us new 
lamps for old. It is “mainly enabled to do this by reason of its 
immensity and the enormous variety of its population, each able 
to turn some portion of our rubbish to account.” It is just the 
fringe of this marvellously rich and varied life that the explorer 
of the shore is able to touch. But the fringe is very rich a0 
abundant in specimens. Mr. Step teaches his readers how to 
search for and how to appreciate the marvels that they will find. 





Between his “ Wayside Blossoms” and his By the Deep Sea the 
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tudent of Nature, whether on the land or by the sea, is well 
8 


provided for. 


Public Education in Cheshire in 1896. By Sir John Brunner, 


Bart, MP, and J. Lawrence Hammond. (John Heywood.)—Sir 

; and his colleague have collected in this volume a 

John Brunner Z 

per of facts and figures, and they have drawn certain con- 
- from them. The value of the facts and figures is un- 
pare The conclusions are vitiated by prejudice. Indeed, 

wn It ra redit the writers, who have evidently devoted much 
itis difficult to ¢ : ’ Fe : 

tudy to this subject, with perfect impartiality of feeling. Let us 

% an instance. A table is given of the average salaries paid to 
oidcated teachers. By this it appears that the Board-school 
peste e is £162 lls. for men and £114 4s, 3d. for women, the 
ji of England £121 4s. 3d. and £75 10s. 5d., the Roman 
Catholic £117 3s. 3d. and £66 14s. 4d. The conclusion, stated in 

eneral terms, is that the high-paid Board-schools are to be pre- 
ferred to the low-paid Denominational. But is it not strange that 
Sir J. Branner and Mr. Hammond have overlooked the considera- 
tion that the average of the salaries paid in the Church schools is 
lowered by the fact that this class includes nearly all the small 
schools in the county? We will use these gentlemen’s figures 
against themselves. They give a list of all the schools aided by 
Parliamentary grants. From this it appears that thirty-siz 
Church and Roman Catholic schools have an average attendance 
of less than fifty as against siz Board-schools, The managers of 
these small schools cannot be accused of starving education because 
they pay their teachers salaries proportionate to the amount 
of the work. Beginners, teachers provisionally certificated, and 
some who have failed in large schools, but are quite equal to 
easier work, are employed in these schools, and are paid salaries 
varying between £50 and £60. Sir J. Brunner and his colleague 
should have known this, and it takes away from the value of 
their judgment, when, in their depreciation of the denominational 
system, they ignore it. 

The Church of the Living God. By Herbert H. Jeaffreson. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Jeaffreson takes a full and 
definite statement of what, to use a familiar phrase, may be called 
the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession as the foundation of his 
Christian theory. But he also finds a place for Christian effort ir 
societies which do not fulfil the conditions of this doctrine. He 
has also some notable observations on the present condition of 
the Anglican Communion. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this is a remarkably lucid and powerful statement. To discuss it 
in detail would carry us very far. 

Dust in the Balance. By George Knight. (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
We have here a variety of short stories or snippets—one can 
hardly call them stories—some of which are good of their kind, 
others being altogether formless and uninteresting. The best 
are the longest, and Mr. Knight should learn that it is only the 
most expert pen which can with a few strokes tell a story; when 
less skilful hands make the endeavour, the result is indescribably 

jerky and patchy. In “The Treason of John Smith” and the 
“Pair of the Duvals,” Mr. Knight shows he can handle an idea 
with power, and in “The Wooing of Lady Godiva,” with poetical 
tenderness and refinement. 

Szrmons,—Sermons and Addresses. By the late Henry R. 
Heywood. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Heywood was a preacher 
of the “mission” type, very vigorous, plain-speaking, and, if we 
can judge from the written word, effective. Four of the sermons 
have great pictures for their subjects. Mr. Heywood’s custom 
was to hang up an engraving or other copy of the painting about 
which he was speaking in the church. The difficulty that occurs 
to us is that of the size. How many of the congregation could 
see it? Inatown congregation many might carry the details of 
some famous picture in their memories. But how about villages ? 
Would it be possible to have cheap reproductions ? Unfortunately 
these cheap pictures are supposed to be hostile to art. Good 
plates are destroyed that they may not be popularised. Five 
Sermons on “Religious Indifference” are noteworthy. In an 
ordination sermon the preacher takes up his parable against the 
clergy taking the lead in games. They have no time, he says. 
That depends, In villages they have often more than 
enough. Altogether this is a valuable volume. We are 
glad that Some of Mr. Heywood’s pulpit utterances have 
been given to the world. The Beatitudes, and other 

Sermons, By Alexander Maclaren. (Alexander and Shep- 
heard.)—Mr. Maclaren is a great preacher whose speech is 
generally worth recording. In discourses on the Beatitudes we 
naturally turn to what the preacher has to say about the meek 
mercy the earth. “It used to be the old idea that gods and 
a " e spirits were nourished, not by the gross, material flesh 
akan ae but by a certain subtle aroma and essence that 
a phe the - cense smoke. So Christ's meek men do live and 
thor : are blessed in a true possession of earthly good, even 

igh their outward portion of it may be very small.” <A further 
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explanation is a suggestion of the Millennium. The sermons on 
Nicodemus, with the title of “Teacher or Saviour?” and on 
“Slaves and Free,” are notable discourses. We cannot always 
follow Dr. Maclaren. When, for instance, he pours scorn on 
the ideas of a “common faith,” “national Christianity,’ 
“Christian nations,” and tells us that “there are no Christian 
nations, except nations of which the individuals are Christians,” 
we think he is wrong. In this Armenian business, for instance: 
does it not move us, ought it not to move us, that the sufferers are 
Christians? Would Dr. Maclaren erase the “D. G.” from our 
coins? Yet this is the logical outcome of his language. “By 
me Princes reign,” says the Divine Wisdom. Not at all, the 
preacher would say, kingship is a purely secular affair——The 
Message of Peace, and other Christmas Sermons. By the late Dean 
Church, (S.P.C.K.)—These are, we presume, the sermons preached 
by the Dean on Christmas Day, one of the occasions on which it is 
customary for the Dean to occupy the pulpit of the Cathedral. 
There are eight of them, the second, “ Man’s Ideals,” and the 
fifth, “The Weakness of God,” being, perhaps, specially notice- 
able among them. But it is sufficient to give the preacher’s name 
to commend the volume.——The Mystery of the Cross. By the 
Rev. Winfrid O. Burrows. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—This 
volume contains eight discourses on the Atonement. We are glad 
to see that the preacher vigorously asserts the duty of adhering 
closely to the Scriptural language of man’s reconciliation with 
God. It is strange that teachers have been expelled from 
orthodox Churches for this very thing. But we venture to 
say that it will not happen again. It is a sign of the times 
that Mr. Burrows says that it is of no matter whether the 
first Adam be historical or symbolical, though he modifies it by 
the proviso, “at least in this connection.”——Fifteen-Minute 
Sermons for the People. By 8. H. Fleming. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This isa volume of thoughtful, fresh, and vigorous discourses. 
Mr. Fleming does not hesitate to preach the “ Larger Hope” 
too dogmatically. “Universal Salvation” (p. 55) is a highly 
dogmatic phrase which it is well to avoid. Now and then, 
also, Mr. Fleming uses expressions which are violent rather than 
strong. Sermons on the Pentateuch. By the late Very Rev. R. 
Payne Smith. Witha Memoir. (S.P.C.K.)—The memoir is very 
interesting, bringing out as it does the personal qualities of the 
Dean in an attractive way. The sermons express his views on a 
subject on which he was nct in accord with the general current 
of critical opinion.——We have also received :—Modern Knights- 
Errant and other Sermons. By the Rev. George Hay Morgan. 
(James Clarke and Co.)——From Faith to Faith. By J. M. Bernard, 
D.D. (Isbister and Co.)——Spiral Stairs; or, The Heavenward 
Course of the Church Seasons. By the Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Temptation and Toil. By the Rev. 
W. Hay M.H. Aitken, M.A. (Isbister and Co.) Silence, with other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Edward,Clarence Paget. (Longmans and 
Co.) ——The Spirit of Truth and other Sermons. By Joseph Halsey. 
(H. R. Allenson.) 


A number of small volumes on technical subjects may he 
mentioned together. These are:—Our Clearing System and 
Clearing Houses. By W. Howarth. (Effingham Wilson.)—— 
The Law Relating to Factors. By P. T. Blackwell. (Same publisher.) 
—Patent Law and Practice. By A. V. Newton. (Horace Cox.) 
—- Colliery Surveying. By A. T. O’Donahue. (Macmillan and 
Co.) Coach Building. By John Philipson. (G. Bell and 
Sons.) Everybody’s Guide to Photography. By “Operator.” 
(Saxon and Co.) Topography Made Easy. By James Corballis. 
(Gale and Polden, Aldershot.) Answers and Questions on the 
Theory and Practice of Equitation. (Same publishers). 





























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





««(Murray) 18/0 


Beazley (0. R.), The Dawn of Modern Geography, roy 8vo 
: «...(Unwin) 3/6 


Betts (E. St. G.), Sun and Mist: Poems, 12mo .......4.. 
Brewer (J. F.), The Speculators, cr 8V0..........+ ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Brown (A.), Mercy Warren, cr 8vo sseseseesepecssstenneserts (Murray) 5/0 
Buckley (J.), The Life Story of ‘* A Village Politician,” cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 6/0 








Burrow (0. K.), The Way of the Wind, cr 8V0 ....0...ssseserseseesserseeees (K. Paul) 3/6 
Carnarvon (Earl of), The Defence of the Empire, cr 8vo +.+..+.(Murray) 5/0 
Causton (J. F.), A Modern Judas, cr 8V0.........-ceeesseesenssersenes Digby & Long) 6/0 
Corelli (M.), Ziska: the Problem of a Wicked Soul, cr 8vo...... (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Fitzgerald (C. CO. P.), Life of Vice-Admiral Sir Geo. Tryon, 8vo (Blackwood) 21/0 
Fothergill (C.), A Matter of Temperament, cr 8vo eccusesesceientecesessencdil EEN CU 
Frazer (R. W.), British India (Story of the Nations), cr 8V0 ......... (Unwin) 5/0 
Gill (W. A.), Edward Cracroft Lefroy, Cr 8V0  ..sssssessesseesesseereesensesees (Lane) 5/0 
Glyn (A. L.), A Pearl of the Realm, Cr 8V0.....0...sssseesesessseerenees (Hutchinson) 6/0 






Suahaenibieea (Methuen) 3/6 
3 of Medicine, roy 
eG ica scsinsasvaceccccas weeeeeee(Rebman Pub, Co.) 34/0 
Griffith (G.), Briton or Boer? Cr 8V0 ........cseesessenseeseesseceeseeees (F. V. White) 3/6 
Hardman (W. M,), and Another, Latin Exercises for Lower School Forms, 
(Longmans) 2/0 


Gordon (S.), A Handbook of Exotics, or 8vo ....... 
Gould (G. M.), and Another, Anomalies and Cu 











TBM veceecsccrcccesccscosecccesccsoorsees 
Hindle (G.), Tales of the Brun, Or 870  .......sssssresesecessesssreoseesesees (Simpkin) 3/6 
In the Hand of Bora, by ** Snafile,” 870 ..........csceeseeesecssceeserseecesens (K. Paul) 15/0 






Ingatherings, by Eller, cr 8v0  ........+.++ sesseeseecseees 
Jay (W. M. L.), The More Abundant Life, cr 8vo 








Keith (G. 8.), Plea for a Simpler Faith, cr 8V0  .....sssceeesereereeseress (K. Paul) 2/6 
Knight (BE. F.), Letters from the Sudan, 8V0_ .......sssssssseereeeees a 8/6 
Le Gallienne (#.), The Quest of the Golden Girl, Cr 8V0.......cssse-cereeeee (Lane) 5/0 
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...(Longmans) 2'6 


Lear (Mrs. H. L. Sidney), “* Joy,”” a Fragment, cr 8vo ..... 
f posi 2 ‘Bre (Warne) 3/6 


af 
Leys (J. K.), The Lawyer’s Secret, cr 8vo 
The Age of the Great Western Schism, cr 8vo. 



























Locke (C.), .(T. & T. Clark) 6/0 
Luokock (H. M.), Footprints of the Apostles, 2 vols, cr 8vo_......(Longmans) 12/0 
Ludlow (J. M.), The Age of the Crusades, cr 8V0 .....4..4.44- ..(T. & T. Clark) 6/0 
Macdonald (J. C.), Chronologies and Calendars, cr 8vo..... ....(W. Andrews) 7/6 
Madden (J.), The Wilderness and its Tenants, 3 vols. 8vo..............- (Simpkin) 42/0 
Maitland (F. W.), Domesday Book and Beyond, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
Manual of Electrical Undertakings, 1896, Cr 8VO ..........c0seessseeeeee (P. 8. King) 5/0 
Maturin (B. W.), Practical Studies on the Parables of our Lord (Longmans) 5/0 
Mande (F. N.), Voluntary versus Compulsory Service, 8vo............ (Stanford) 5/0 
Miller (Mrs. Max), Letters from Constantinople, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) 6/0 
Miller (F. Max), Contributions to the Science of Mythology ...... (Longmans) 32/0 
Napier (A. D. L.), The Menopause, 8V0.............s:eeseessereeees (Scientific Press) 7/6 
Nevius (J. L.), Demon Possession and Allied Themes, 8v0 ............ ems, 7/6 
Page (F. W.), Clinical Papers on Surgical Subjects, cr 8vo.... (Cassell) 5/0 
Perkins (T.), Handbook to Gothic Architecture, cr 8V0 .......00......++: (Hazell) 3/6 
Phil May’s A B O, 4to....... (Leadenhal! Press) 6/0 
Raymond (W.), Charity Chance, cr 8vo........ (Bliss) 6/0 
Read (0.), The Jucklins, cr 8vo ........... . 


Reid (A.) and Another, Mirth and Music, 4to 
Renton, Encyclopzdia of the Laws of England, Vol. I Sweet & Maxwell) 20, 
Ross, Septic Conditions of the Infantile Alimentary Oanal (Rebman Pub.Co.) 7/6 
Salmon (G.), Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
BROME, OF SVC ....ccecoscersesecccccssccococesecovcscecsssssesensssacetoosepeovoosccseoes (Murray) 3/6 
Schreiner (0.), Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, cr 8vo......... (Unwin) 6/0 
Smeaton (0.), Tobias Smollett (Famous Scots Series), cr 8vo ...... (Oliphant) 1/6 
Smith (F. J. J.), The Captain of the ‘ Dolphin,’ and other Poems of the Sea, 














cr 8vo oe sseceseeceee vooeeee(Dighy & Long) 3/6 
Sporting Guns and Gunpowders, Part I, 4to, sewed .......scesceseeee (H. Cox) 5/0 
Statham (F. R.), South Africa as It Is, 8V0 ..............ssssssssesseeseoseseee (Unwin) 10/6 
Stoney (E. A. M.), Practical Points in Nursing, cr 8vo ...... (Scientific Press) 7/6 
Sykes (A. A.), Without Permission, cr 8V0 ...........s00000 (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Thorpe (W. G.), The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare & Bacon (Whittingham) 5/0 
Vang AN DUIMNOE ERO, 55 <snscoccnsoaseoncisewsstenssvicenssscaresinel (Moffatt) 3/0 
Vincent (M. R.), The Age of Hildebrand, cr 8V0 ........+.s+ee0ee (T.&T. Clark) 6/0 
Waller (S. E.), Sebastiani’s Secret, or 8VO .........000..seeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Wenley (R. M.), Contemporary Theology and Theism, cr 8vo (1. & T. Clark) 4/6 
Westall (W.), With the Red Eagle, cr 8v0  ..,..........s0s00ee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Wolff (H. W.), Employers’ Liability: What Ought It to Be? ...(P.8. King) 2/6 


Woodward (W. H.), Vittorino da Fettre and Other Humanist Educators, 





cr 8vo (Oamb, Univ. Press) 6/0 
Yearsley (M.), Injuries and Diseases of the Eye, 12mo ar aa 2/0 





Yorke (C.), A Flirtation with Truth, cr 8V0 .........ssscsssseseeseeseeees q 6/0 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eniror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





Heale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvuTsIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








page cab Re Ab barisindueesepveserensoiils £10 10 0| Narrow Column ................6 £310 0 

Half-Page ......... 5 5 0} Half-Column aes 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

DEGAS PAC ic.ssscssvecsnerecsesses £14 14 0 | Inside Page .......ce.ccccssssssoses £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column fellowing ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Cerms of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
aera saved £1 8 6.4.01 8.0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
EMINCURNDL . scixcadeuscabionsvscsbooassnvesbessocteuneae DAD 6 sisscs 015 3...... 0 7.8 








LIBERTY and CO., Ltd.,; TURKEY CARPETS 


1+ eR ee In Roost Destens and Rich 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN STOCK OF | of, gins Gf Un Price £7 15 


EASTERN CARPETS,|i  Somom = on 


RUGS, MATTINGS, &c. 14ft. Sin, x12ft. 3in, .- 19 9 
ILLUSTRATED CARPET CATALOGUE | 22ft. 61n.x13ft. Sin, » 32 Q 
Post-free. 27 ft. 3in.x18ft. lin. ,, 219 


CHESHAM HOUSE, 142-150 Regent St., London, W. 


oS & & ee. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











tt 
When these are it 
skilful optician should be taken eTif® ot aray 
peste pegs — in the a instance are exac’ 
i ie eyes, mischief i . 
FI R S T cannot afterwards be temalion - mid 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


Is ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES ™® %28N,BROWnina, 


President of The British Optical i 
&e.; Author of “Our Byes” on in its 17 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted person: a 
free of charge, at 63 STRAN D, Lonpoy W 
’ S 


—iine.. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c 











. * cian i bce | eee eee 








OLD EMBROIDERIES anp 

DEBENHAM BROCADES. 

XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS. 


AND 


1¢| OLD ENGLISH AND FREV 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


GALLERIES. ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, ¥, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810, 








SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Mannufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 


TRADE-MARE. 
E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best know 
TANNIN 





and largely prescribed in all cases of 

-:, debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 

ST. RAPHAEL valescence, — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

., _ ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 

ST, RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W- 














OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Publi 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








prixztas oun 2, DORKING 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 








Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 
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LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

STONE a oreo the ages of six and fourteen, Many 

TORY SCH gained at the Public School he Resident Masters are 

eres Tenours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
@ 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— ONE ARMY 

J OLASS EXHIBITION, value 50 guineas, and THREE ARMY CLASS 

SXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, per annum, for BOYS entering after Easter 

holidays, will be COMPETED for on MAROH 24th. Oandidates must be between 
13 and 15.—Apply to the WARDEN, 





FRANKLIN. 


LEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 


AD f £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
R Fay dim of Mier the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


information #PP: 
GR E SCHOOL. 
B .* Jt. HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
TRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £20 per annum) will be competed 
f six BAY 12th, and following days.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
or 
Mas 











GHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

Ke PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 30th and 31st, and APRIL 

TAKE PLPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

Ist, 1897, ng = of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 

per annUn jee of charge if application be made by March 13th, 1897. 
entertain 


ISS HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Classical 
Honours, 1890, experienced Lecturer and Coach in Classics, Logic, English 

s onlementary Mathematics, PREPARES PUPILS for University and 
Literature, s, Testimonials (from A. Sidgwick, Hsq., and others), List of 
other Reand Suocessful Pupils, on application,—LADIES’ UNIV. CLUB, 
47 Maddox Street, W. 


LUSHINR,,ORAME,,FUBURI,— EDUCATIONAL 
L aoe oer ee and Painting. Frases. “ oy ont 








f five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
ar! Touistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
B RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
Bchool, with s years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ry 








DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
E TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, ~~ with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
FE be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 

For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 

open to competitioa in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 

and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bri 





PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS will be 

AWARDED in JULY. The New Lower School will be opened next term, 
May 4th.—Apply, the BURSAR. 





dig ALDEBURGH SCHOOL fog arrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE OLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas,—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 

modern house, tennis-court, pla ying fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 
L for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 
ad eicling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





WITZERLAN D.—Highly Recommended H OM E- 
Blod SCHOOL for a limited number of GIRLS; exceptional advantages for 
Baa vif Languages and Arts ; visiting Professors, Special attention to health. 

utiful situation,—Miss HEISS, Bienne, Berne. 





A “ADY WISHES to RECOMMEND most highly a 
Dau a oroughly Refined English EDUCATIONAL HOMR, where only the 
ers of Gentlemen are received. French and German always spoken. 


First-cl, isiti ° 
Portman Square W _ Protessors.—Apply to “M. A. 0.,” 22 Portman Street, 





PAkINE RSHIP REQUIRED.—Mr. H. STRAHAN 
SCHOOL or t ~~ HEAR of a PARTNERSHIP in a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
and connecti 0 Buy the Goodwill, &c., of a School. Has considerable experience 

ton. South or Midlands preferred,—Address, Twyford, Winchester. 
a 


7, ©? &.'8 2°s @'t 8 G: 
rary, Confidential, Legal. 


, Lite 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 











URHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE (or more) SOHOLARSHIPS 
of £70 to £20 willbe AWARDED in JUNE, Examination begins June lst, 
and is held also in London. 
School fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities.—Full in- 
formation from SECKETARY, School House, Durham. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorough grounding in 
Classics and Mathematics. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED b: 
EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897, Boys examined at Oxford oad 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
her dl 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, iA., Head- 
aster. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Thirteen Entrance & Foundation Scholarships (£55— 

#10) next July. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place 

into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. ee Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE &th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

r annum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

or three years, for Sons of Old Oheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


fey COUNCIL of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
APPOINTMENT of SECRETARY. Applicants must be Gentlemen of culture 
and literary attainments, with a knowledge of Architecture, but not necessa: 
Architects. Proficiency in French essential and German desirable. 6 not leas 
than about 30, or more than 45. The Secretary will be ee to devote his 
whole time to his official duties. Salary 2400 per annum, Fall iculars can 
be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, No. 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. Any canvassing will disqualify.—Applications, addressed to ‘‘ The 
HON. SEORETARY, RB.1.B.A.,” No. 9 Conduit Street, W., must be delivered not 
later than MAROH 20th. 


HE SURGICAL AID SOOIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Truases, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairg and Oouches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subseribers. 

21,513 Appliances given in 1896. 

Annual Subseriptions of 10s. 6d.,or Life apy x1 of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Oo., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in al 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, chools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) w.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
Of Subscribers} from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL,.SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKs, 


e . 9 - e 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS ana p 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders).—KOPTOS. With 


1 vol. 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Photo- 


a Chapter by D. G. Hogarts, M.A, 
graphic), boards, 10s, 


— NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W. M. 


FurnpErs Petrie and Quisett, with a Chapter by F.0.J.SpurrEt1. 4to, 


79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. 


The district treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and on 
the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give decisive 
evidence of a hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt which is linked with 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Mediterranean. An ample Index adds greatly 


to the value of the book, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New Yor K. 
STREET, LONDON, W.0., desi MP ade BED 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House j DING 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAs a 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN D. 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


desire to call the attention of the FORD 


ndon 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS 





INVESTED FUNDS ... ws = ows 


————______ 


pon TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


£25,000,000 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Code: Unicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address BooxmEn, LoNnbon, 


EASTER 





————______ 


IN SEVILLE. 


Cruise to Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar for Seville, Malaga for 
Granada, Lisbon and Tilbury on &.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ leaving April 6th; 
Lecturer, Sir Lampert Puarrarr. Month’s Oruise from Marseilles, 
25 guineas; from London, 30 guineas. February 18th, Oruise to Palesting 
nearly full.—Details from Mr. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beet > oR Deputy-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysic1an—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1,A. 


SEecreTazy—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 





Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 


Annual Income, £407,972. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LarGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £5 


60,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 


5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 5 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





1897. 
NOW READY. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Publication. Price 50s., 
elegantly bound, Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: or Royal Manual of 
the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Containing Notices of the Parentage, 
Birth, Marriage, Edueation, and Appointments of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in 
the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Reeord of the Offices which 
they held or have held, their Town Addresses, 
Country Residences, Olubs, &c. 


London; CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 2s. 


THE WILDERNESS 
AND ITS TENANTS: 


a Series of Geographical and other Essays Illus- 
trative of Life in a Wild Country. 
By Joun MapprEn, 
London; Simpxin, MarsHatt, HamIzron, 
Kent and Oo., Limited, 








IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &e.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S 
ae a oe THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 133, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 163, 95, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 263., 3Us., 36s., 42s, per dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordexux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60,, 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots, 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. | 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Antograpli. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREER. Ad 
dress, A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPP s’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0c OA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR 





Just published, price 1s. net. 


EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 
The Principles of. 
By ©. Y. 0. DAWBARN, M.A. ! 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London. 
GitsErT G. Wams ter, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
Srmmpxiy, MaRsHALt, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’ 





Price 1s., post-free. 


NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 

By Jonn H. Crarxe, M.D. London: — 

Eprs and Oo. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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Picton 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





A. J. DAWSON. 


IN THE BIGHT OF BENIN: 


stories from the West African Coast. 
By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “Mere Sentiment,” &c. 
ne Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 





DANIEL VIERGE. 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
DON QUIXOTE: 


i Record of Rambles in the Ancient 
cones Province of La Mancha. 


By A. F. JACCACI. Illustrated by DANIEL VIERGE. 


Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 


: to describe Don Quixote’s country as it is to-day. The Illustra- 
“ae om, 130, are the best work of the distinguished Spanish Artist. 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 


THE FLIGHT OF 
THE EAGLE: 


A Romantic History. 


Crown Svo, 6s. (Immediately. 


A Narrative of the Adventures of Red Hugh, a famous Irish Chieftain of the 
Rlizabethan Age. 





SIDNEY PICKERING. 
MARGOT: a Novel. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





A NOVEL IN BRISK DEMAND. 


FRANCESCA HALSTEAD: 


A Tale of San Remo. 
BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“ Francesca is a beautifully drawn portrait, tender, graceful, 
and womanlike.”—Giascow HERaxp. 


_ “The writer exhibits rare skill in devising a plot.” —Suxrr1zLp 
T'BLEGRAPH. 

“ Deeply interesting.’—New Sarurpay. 

“ Does not fail in interest at any stage."—Scorsman. 





DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 


FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOH STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
a 
THE GLOBE." Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZBTTE.— An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY © ; . ‘ : tne § 
racy and faithfel pom sai is a bright little collection, abounding in 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
ennai 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


“ HREE SIZES— 
Not unti ..-44S— 108. 6d., 168. Gd., and 2 ch post-free, 

values trite With the “SWAN ” will you 7 alee 
Tet age fo nfo naertdag ote» aa Po 

0) andwri i 

aee — ee sent post-free on apptication to — 

IE, TODD, and BARD, 
98 Omearsipg, E.0. 954 RuGesr Seraet, W., LONDON, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


SIR GEORGE TRYON’S LIFE. 
On Monday (22nd) will be published. 


LIFE OF 
VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR GEORGE TRYON, 


K.C.B. 
By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


With 2 Portraits and numerous Illustrations, several from Sir 
George Tryon’s own Sketches, 





Demy 8vo, 21s. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW BOOK. 
On February 27th will be published. 


HILDA STRAFFORD 
THE REMITTANCE MAN 


Two Californian Stories. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of ‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’ ‘In Varying Moods,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. 


(TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH OENTURIES.) By Gsorex Saints- 
BuRY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Edinburgh 
University. Orown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 





PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER’S NEW WORK. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: 


Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh 
in 1895-96. SEOOND SERIES. By .AtexanprR CaMPBELL FRASER, 
Hon. D.O.L. (Oxford), LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Ediuburgh. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


“No competent oritic will deny that Professor Fraser, in the two series of his 
Gifford Lectures, has made a contribution of great value and importance to the 
philosophic study of the foundations of theistic belief.” —Times. 


MR. MERZ’S NEW WORK. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jouw THEODORE Merz, Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘Amply suffices to secure for Mr. Merz a position of no little distinction 
among contemporary writers and thinkers.”—Times, 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
THE ROMAN SCHISM. 


By the Rev. A. W. Momus, M.A., D.Se., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


"Clear, acute, scholarly......The history, doctrine, and logic of the author are 
admirable.”— Church Times, 





BY DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
MIRIAM CROMWELL, ROYALIST: 


A Romance of the Great Rebellion. Orown Svo, 6s. 


** Has vitality, power, charm, and pieturesqueness...... This striking and care- 
fully wrought story.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“A story, charming as well as angrossing.”— Black and White, 





BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER. 
ARMENOSA OF EGYPT: 


A Romance of the Arab Conquest. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The description of the siege of the castle of Babylon...... is magnificent...... 

A fine romance.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“ A glowing and absorbing picture of the Egypt of the seventh century.” 
—NManchester Courier, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





And 3 Excuanoz Sraent, MANCLESTER. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on paper, with 
Y “broad margin for Notes and Additions, £1 7s. 1 god, 


THE NEW (TENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been 
Sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descriptions in 
Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names 
of the Purchasers from December, 

1895, to November, 1896. 

*,* The new Volume contains, for the first time in the History of BOOK 
PRICES CURRENT, a Subject Index of an extensive character; and a large 
number of entries, which seem to stand in need of elucidation or exp! tion, have 
been carefully annotated, either Bibliographically or Historically, and collations of 
many of the books have also been given. 

An INDEX 10 THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT 1s 
PREPARING, THE NAMES OF INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 
PUBLISHER WITHOUT DELAY. 


crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ENGLAND'S ATTAINMENT OF COM- 


MERCIAL SUPREMACY. By H. Tipper, Associate of the Institute of 


Bankers. 
** Those who desire to trace the history of British commerce for the last three 


hundred years may do it in Mr. Tipper’s book. Mr. Tipper has done his work 
well, His selection is good, his arrangement excellent, his compression judicious. 
He has supplied an undoubted want in our current literature, and has opened 
for the average busy man a field hitherto closed to him by its size and difficulty 
of access.”—Financiai News, 


n crown $vo, c'oth, price 5s. 


NEW THOUGHTS ON CURRENT SUB- 


JECTS: Scientific, Social, Philosogeicil. By the Rev. J. A. DEWE. 


In crown 8vo, ‘loth, price 53. 
THE FOUR 





FIRST THINGS, and _ other 


Essays. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of “ Thoughts through the Year,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d. 


TALES OF BLACK COUNTRY LIFE. By 


Davip Hosss. 

** What has been called the ‘literature of locality ’ receives a pleasing addition 
in ‘Tales of Black Country Life,’ by David Hobb:. Thess tales may be com- 
mended as an interesting presentation of the working class among our Scottish 
sronfields.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


n crown 8yo, cloth, price 63. 


A MIXED WORLD: a Novel. 


Pout, Author of “‘ Thomas Brown’s Will.” 
“The story is a good one, but the chief charm is in the splendid little char- 
acter studies with which it abounds, and the smart way in which the writer 
presents the truest social difficulties.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


By ADOLPHUS 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
In medium 8yo, paper cover, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, gilt top, 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR-SHIPS AND 


THEIR COMMANDERS. By WattER Woop, Author of ‘‘ Barrack and 
Battlefield,” &. 

** Mr. Wood has found an excellent subject and treated it with spirit ; he tells 
us naval bistory as we like to hear it, and in the only way the general reader can 
retain it.’’—Bookman, 

** There are stories which can hardly be marred in the telling, and this book is 
full of such; it is not the less to the author’s oredit that he has told them well.” 

—Academy, 











In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By WattEeR Woop, Author of “ Famous 
British War-Ships.” 

“Mr, Rudyard Kipling may look to his laurels, for there is risen in the person 
of Mr. Walter Wood another teller of soldier-stories, who conjures with ‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.’ There are few stronger or more captivatin 
stories than these in the English language. To be continued, we sincerely hope.”’ 

: . —Daily Telegraph 

“There is nothing melodramatic about these narratives, which are obviously 

true to the life they profess to depict.’’— Globe, 


New and Popular Novels. 
THE WOOING OF A FAIRY. By GertrupE WarpDeEN, 


Author of “‘ The Sentimental Sex.”’ 1 vol. crown Svo, 68, 

THE SOUND OF A VOICE. By Linpa Garpiner, 
Author of “ His Heritage.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

AN AUSTRALIAN DOCHESS. By Amyor Sacon, 
Author of “ A Fair Palmist.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, 62, 

GENTLEMAN GEORGE: a Story without a Heroine. By 
Mrs, HERBERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Her Début,” &c, 
1 vol. crown 8yvo, 63. 

BLIND BATS. By Marearst B. Cross, Author of “Stolen 
Honey,” “* Newly Fashioned,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE YOKE OF STEEL. By C. J. Wits, Author of “The 
Pit Town Coronet,” &c., and Goprrer Burcnertt, Author of “ Dominic 
Penterne,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 

OF THE DEEPEST DYE. By Ool. Curuperr LarxING, 


Author of “ With Everything Against Her,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


[February 20, 1897 
i 
NOW READY. 
THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ney 


, - CONTENTS. 
=. =. by C. Pippich.) FRONTISP TECE, 
ag mehr. by Abbey Altson. HENRY TYRRELI, 
The Story of Glamis Castle. LADY GLAM 


Richly Illustrated from Photographs, 
Budge Crockett of Hell Corner. 
With Illustrations by M. Barstow. JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
Iliustrated by E. F. Skinner. 
A Revival of Old London Bridge. H. W. BREWER, 
March. A. L. BUDDEN (Ada Bartrick Baker), 
Sport of the Month: Beagling. 
With Full-Page Illustration by George Roiler. 
REV. EDWARD SIMMS, M.A, 
With Never a Chance. ETHEL A, FENWICK, 
With Illustrations by J. 8S. Crompton. 
With Illustrations showing Latest Types Permit, SELL, 
The Story of 1812. Part III. 
Being an Account of Napoleon’s Disastrous Campaign ip 


Victoria R.andI. GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERy 
Iilustrated by the Author. 
Illustrated by Will B. Robinson, 
W. H. GRENFELL, 
Faith. 
Modern Express Passenger Engines. 
The Case of the Reverend Mr. Toomey. §.B,1, 
Russia, With Plan. 


Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, 
Director of Military Education in India, 
The Bankside, Southwark. 
EDWARD TYRRELL JACQUES. 
Illustrated and Engraved by M. Stainforth. 
A Roumanian Love Song. 
Illustrated by Miss M. L. Bowley. 
St. Ives. Chaps. 13-15. 
The Late ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton, 
The Major Tactics of Chess. Part I. 
FRANKLIN K. YOUNG. 
Marie’s Story. 


JOHN LE BRETON. 
With Illustrations by Montagu Barstow. 
From a Cornish Window. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 


(With Diagrams.) 





Orricres: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 


FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR’: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. S! 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,” —Standard, 


* A very interesting series,”’—-Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. G 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDINE 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, s 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of NCRET BY, 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on oor to the SKU tions a 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, Ons to whom Subserip! Banker’ 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., Gt. Marlborough St., W. 





Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 
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———— 
g. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


D THEIR MAKERS 
BOOKS NG THE MIDDLE AGES. 


_A., Author of “The Question of Copyright,” “* Authors 
By GE Pores Be. 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. each, 


ORICAL DEVELOP- 
THE NT OF MODERN EUROPE. 


_ e from 1815-50. 
by Bg nn from 1850 to the Present Time. 
0. M, ANDREWS, Professor of History in Bryn Mawr Oollege. With 
By O.Neis. Bro, loth, 122. 6d. each. 
The TIMES.—“A work of considerable merit. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 


By TuroporE RoOsEvELt, Author of “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” 
«The Wilderness Hunter,” &e. gs 
L—From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1769-1776. 
be 11 —From the Allegbanies to the Mississippi, 1773-1783. 
Ly II.—The Founding of the Trans-Aileghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. 
vol 1V.—Louisiana and the North-West, 1791-1809, [Just published. 
Act volume is complete in itself and is sold separately. With Maps, 8vo, 
0s, 6d. 


sloth extra, each 1 


ANCIENT IDEALS. 


tellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the 
Mac Gog, Christianity. By Henry OsBORNE TaYLoR. 2 vols. demy 


8yo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 25s. ; ar 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


iti istory of the Various Projects of Interoceanic Transit Across 
he ee Taber, with Special Reference to the Nicaragua Canal, and 
the Attitude of the United States Government thereto. By Linprxy M, 
Kerasper, Associate Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS 
AND THE RUSSIANS. 


By A. Leroy-Braviiev. Translated, with Annotations from the Third 
French Edition, by Z. A. RaGozin, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, of 
London, and of the Société Kthnologique, of Paris, In 3 vols., each com- 
plete in itself, 
Vol. I.—The Country and its Inhabitants. With Maps printed in colours. 
Vol, II,—The Institutions, Vol, III.—The Religions. 
Demy 8v0, cloth extra, per vol., 12s, 6d. 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND NEW YORK. 





NOTICE. 


The Twelfth Edition is now ready 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA: 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


BY 


Field=~Marshal 


LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, price 86s,, with Maps, 
Plans, and Portraits on steel and copper. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DAMRELL 
AND Uruaw’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mussrs, Brzntano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
pir ge ee News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
pa _ Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatiananr’s LIBRARY, 

1, Paris; and Tus Harotp A. Witson Company, 


Lrp, q 
7D., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 


be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


JUST OUT, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE DAWN OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


A History of Travel and Geographical Seience from the 
Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900A.D., with an 
Account ef the Achievements and Writings of the Early 
Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. 
By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.. 
With Reproductions of the principal Maps of the time. 


This volume attempts to give an account of all the more important geographical 
movements of the early Middle Age, and to illustrate the course of the pioneer 
enterprise which p ed the discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
at least as far asthe Orusades. In subsequent volumes it is intended to con- 
tinue the same design through the Crusading period and the later Middle Ages, 


A NEW WORK BY THE PROVOST OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor GEORGE SALMON, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


JUST OUT, with Map, crown 8vo, 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE: 


OR, 
The Protection of British Ships, Ports, & Commerce. 
A Selection from the Letters and Speeches of 
Henry Howard Molyneux, FOURTH EARL OF CARNARVON. 
Edited by Lieut.-Ool. 8ir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-72. 


Kept by the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF,. 
G.C.S.1., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 

“This is a charming book, full of good things. It consists of the lighter 
reminiscences of a singularly accomplished man of the world, who in the course 
of a varied and active life has come in contact with a vast number of distinguished: 
people in many countries.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


With Maps, 8vo, 14s, 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 
By JAMES B. THURSFIELD, M.A, and 


Lieut.-Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, BE, 
K.0.M.G., F.R.S. 

“We have called this volume a text-book, it is therefore, perhavs, needful to 
add #hat there is net a dry or a dull page in it. Whether it is Mr. Thursfield 
dealing with the statistics of our seaborne eommerce, or Sir George Clarke 
explaining the relation of submarine mines to war, the subject so dealt with 
not only is made intelligible .to {any average Englishman, but attention is 
riveted by the charm of literary style.’’"—Times. 





With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawlin-. 


son’s Translation, with the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students. By A. J. 
Grant, M.A., of King’s Oollege, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire 
Cellege, Leeds; Author of “ Greece in the Age of Pericles.’’ 

“The delightful pages of the old Greek, whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible con- 
ditions.”—Literary World, 

Crown 8v0, 9s. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By 


Ouiver J. Tuatourr, Ph.D., and Frerpimanp Scuwitt, Ph.D. 

Existing histories of the Middle Age, upon which so much light has been 
threwn by the researches of recent years, are either general in their outline or 
devoted to certain phases of the subject at the expense of others. This work 
aims at completeness and comprehensiveness, at the same time studying concise- 
ness in detail by a thorough system of classification. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


MERCY OTIS WARREN (Sister of James. 


. By Auicz Brows, Author of “ Agnes Surriage ”’ in “ Three Heroines 
of New England Romance,” and “Meadow Grass: Tales of New England 
Life.” (Forming one of the Series of ‘* Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 


Times.”’) 
With Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD 


GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &c., printed 
Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With an 
Introduction by the Kaz or SHEFFIELD. 
Vol. L—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited by Jonw Murrar. 12s. 
Vols, II. and IIL—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794. Edited, with Notes, &., by Row-- 
Lamp E. Prormeno. 24s. 


With Portrait, foap. 4to, 10s. 6d, 


LORD BOWEN: 2 Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Sir Henry Stewart Cumming 
Ham, K.O.LE, 

” Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir ——- Oun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.’’—Spectater. 
“Charles Bowen—elegant scholar, profound lawyer, just and painstaking 
Judge—stands out conspicuously among the fine flower of Englishmen of our 
own time.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘ : 

“‘ A fitting memorial of one of the most amiable and gifted of men.”—Pall 
Mali Gazette, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


The New Romantic Novel SEBASTIANI’S SECRET, 
Written and Illustrated by 8. EH. WALLER, is now 
ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Cheap Popular Edition of PHIL. MAY’S SKETCH- 
BOOK (54 Humorous Pictures) is now ready, 
Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. 
Croxer, Author of “Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. re 

“The novel is fall of movement and vivacity......It is written in high spirits, 
and has plenty of story—love-story. We may safely predict for it a success at 
the circulating libraries, and it is sure to be read from cover to cover, once it has 
been opened.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘ Amusing books have come from Mrs. Croker’s pen, but her last, ‘ Beyond the 
Pale,’ is about, if not quite, her best. It is a picture of Irish life, limned with 
grace and ease. Each character is a lifelike portrait..... It is rarely that in 
searching for an interesting story with which to beguile time one is fortunate 
enough to come across a novel so thoroughly pure, fresh, bright, delicate, 
ingenious, and good in every sense of the word. It is a book that cannot fail to 
refresh even the most jaded novel-reader, and we are ready to welcome gladly 
more such romances from Mrs. Croker’s pen.”—Morning. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: a Romance of the Tyrol. 
By Witt1am WesTALL, Second Hdition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

** A fine historical romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* The environments of period and of place are instinct with a fascination that 
loses nought in Mr. Westall’s skilled hands...... The story...... is marked by an 
originality and a dash that hold you like a spell from first to last. The novel is 
fresh, vigorous, and altogether delightful.””—Black and White. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of CLARK RUSSELL’S 
Novel, THE TALE OF THE TEN, is now 
ready, with 12 fine Illustrations by G. Montbard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

***The Tale of the Ten,’ is as good as anything he has yet written, which is 
high praise......Once started with the story, my Baronite found it difficult to 
lay the book down till he had geen comfortably shot, or hanged, every one of the 
Ten. This desire is, through @ series of breathless incidents, fulfilled. Like the 
Ten Little Niggers of earlier fame, the rogues drep off one by one, ‘and then 
there were’ only just enough to send to Norfolk Island.’’— Punch. 


A MISSING WITNESS. By Franx Bareertt, Author 
of “The Woman with the Iron Bracelets.” With 8 Illustrations by W. H. 
Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* The history of the struggles of the three young dressmakers is described with 

wonderful spirit and convincingness, and the ‘little mother’ of the volume is a 

delightful study.”—Morning Leader. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. By Mrs. Honorrrorp, 
Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

“The beauty and Cr and spirit of the daughters of the ancient Anglo-Irish 
families is proverbial the world over, but no one ever drew these women like 
Mrs. Hungerford. One might almost think that she partly gave them this 
reputation. I do not think that any English author ever drew so many delight- 
ful heroines. Mrs. Hungerford makes you see and believe in the beauty and 
grace of these girls in their teens and the sweetest of their twenties, who as girls 
kick so against the pricks, and will yet make such good wives and mothers, Her 
heroines, for all their family likeness, are so high-spirited, so generous, so witty, 
so gay, capable of such tenderness when tke process of the taming of the 
shrew is on that one reads of them all with the old zest created by Molly 
Bawn.’’— Queen. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. (Founded on Sarpov’s Play.) 
A gag woneunerrann Translated by JouHN DE VILLIERS. Orown 8yvo, 


THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of 
the Empire, 1776-1850, With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** A good, sound, rattling tale of thrilling adventure......Like ‘The Red Badge 
of Conrage,’ ‘Captain Coignet’ yields a richer fund of entertainment than the 
mere glory of romance. The actors in their habit as they lived play out their 
parts before us......All these matters, and a thousand more equally terrible, and 
related with equal vividness, we find in the pages of this incomparable French 
narrative.”—Morning Leader. 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE ; and other Stories. By 
Marx Twain. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
“None bat a very accomplished artist could have dene this.””"—Speaker, 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
In DEAcon’s ORDERS. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Mrs, TREGASKISS. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE SORCERESS. 

By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
































By BRET HARTE. 
{HE CRUSADE OF THE ‘ EXCELSIOR.’ 


By MARK TWAIN. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
RoguEs aND VaGABONDS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Lone Opps. A Lire INTERES?. 
Master oF RATHEELLY. Mora’s OnOICE. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, 1897. Oontaining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s, 


A Cheap Edition of ALLEN UPWARD’S Romantic 
Story, THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN, 
will be ready on February 25th. Post 8vo, picture 
boards, 2s. 

A New and Cheaper Edition of T. W. SPEIGHT’S 
Popular Novel, THE MASTER OF TRE- 
NANCE, will be ready on February 25th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A New Edition of Mrs. HUNGERFORD’S Novel, 
APRIL’S LADY, will be ready on February 25th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 














MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.3 Up 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED.—With 314 Illustrations, 870, I 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HuUMay 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, MD, FRs 


Lecturer in Physiology at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
late External Examiner at the Victoris Universe London, 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 9 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, Ky, 
Member of the French Institute, 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and the Neighbourhood, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





COMPLETING THE ENGLISH EDITION OF ZELLER; 
«PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS.” 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS: 


Being a Translation from Zeller’s “ Philoso 
. of the Greeks.” Dhy 


By B. F. C. COSTELLOE, M.A, and 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





CABINET EDITION OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S “ PAPAcy” 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 
FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME 
(1378-1527). 


By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In 6 vols, 
Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES AS 
TRACED BY ST. LUKE IN THE ACTS: 


Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, Family 
Reading, and Instruction in Church. 


By HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield, 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s, 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: 
A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, 
Author of *‘ Battlement and Tower,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A romance of more than ordinary merit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


* *, ‘ a 
** A very creditable performance, of use to the student of Jacobite history, au 
of genuine interest to every reader who retains a partiality for the chiof ater 
in the drama on which the curtain fell at Culloden.”—Dundes Ade . 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay: 
ee el 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 








Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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_ 
WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


4 PASSING WORLD. 


« Bessie RaYweR Betxoc, Author of “Ina Walled Garden,” 

ty oicows 8yo, cloth extra, 63. 
be, Tt; A Passing World—Two Fredericks— Dr. Samuel Parr— 
ontentsi=* Elkanah Watson—Wansey—Augusta Theodosia Drane 
Franklin’s Ame Moment of Miracle—An English Saint—From the Golden 


be Daeg New Yorker—The Land of Rumour, [Now ready, 
est— 


RY OF 
THE S10 eg PILGRIM FATHERS 


s, their Friends, and their Enemies, 1606-23, 

As Told by Themserrnal Texts by EpWarD ARBEB, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s 

peng a Hon. Member of the Virginia and Wisconsix Historical 
oe. 1 vol crown 8vo, 644 pp., cloth extra, Gs. [Now ready. 


“ak CONFESSIONS 
THE Oe OF A COLLECTOR. 


By Witt1aM CAREW Hazuitt. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Ya hashad a unique experience, extending over many years, as a collector 
Mr. Ha ks, coins, china, and his book, which is autobiographical in form, 
of rare eaten reminiscences of the most famous book and curio collectors 
cond dealers of our day, and stories of the fortunes of the sale-room. 


[Just ready. 
HELPS TOWARDS BELIEF 
IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. C. G. GRIFFINHOOFE, M.A., Rector of Strethall. With a Preface 
by Tar Most Rev. THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
3s, 64, 
Sate in this volume has been to write for ordinary people 
hurrying along in the rush of life, who have neither time nor inclination 
for deep study, but who all the while are earnest, and thoagh living outside 
the atmosphere of faith, are willing to believe if they can. [Shortly. 


THE ROYAL PRIESTHOOD 
AND ITS OFFERING. 


By the Rev. G. H, Wa1TaKER, Honorary Canon of Truro, and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fceap. 8vo, limpcloth, ls. 6d. [Now ready. 

“ This little volume contains two little series of ‘ Instructions ;’ the first deals 

with Confirmation and the second with Holy Communion, lts treatment of 

these important and sacred subjects is throughout most praiseworthy, and 

leaves little to be desired. The author wisely takes a moderate and no less 

learned Anglican view of both subjects, and embodies it in simple and yet 

forcible language. There is much in this work for which we are grateful to its 
anthor, and we heartily commend it.”—Family Churchman. 


SOME FAIR HIBERNIANS: 


Being an Account of some Notable Irish Women. 

By Frances A. GeraRD, Author of “ Angelica Kauffmann,” ‘Some 
Celebrated Beauties of the Last Century,” &c. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations, some of the former being now reproduced for the first time. 

Contents ;—Mrs, Jordan—Lady Anne and Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick—Sarah 
Curran—Anne, Countess of Charlemont—Mary, Countess of Leitrim—Mrs. 
Chenevix Trench—Lola Montez, and many others, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 21s, 

“In Miss Gerard’s bright and lively style. The numerous portraits are well 
chosen and charmingly reproduced,” — Times, 

“Tn this pleasantly written and entertaining book we have aseries of excellent 
biographical sketches,”"—Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Miss Gerard tells the adventures of her beauties so pleasantly that our one 
regret is that there are not more of them to read about.”—Athenzum, 


THE DEVIL IN 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


A Suceinet Account of Demonology in England and America. 
With 47 Illustrations reproduced from Old Drawings, many of them very 
curious, By Jouy Asxton, Author of “Social England under the Regency,” 
&c. 1 vol. demy 8yo, cleth, 21s. 
“ Contains many interesting accounts of the Devil’s appearance in this country, 
and ends up with a learned excursus on witchcraft.”—Daily News, 
A highly interesting collection of witch trials and stories of possession from 
the sixteenth century downwards,” —Athenzum. 
The subject is excellently treated,”—Spectator, 


MY VILLAGE. 


By E. Borp SmitH, With nearl i i 
post 8r0, cloth extra, gilt tery ae 'y 150 Illustrations by the Author. vol. 
— sympathetic picture of French peasant life. Mr. Smith spent many 
~ sin : e ioe he calls Valombre, He describes most charmingly with pen 
aad pencil the fétes, occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy 
and renee that makes up the peasants’ calendar. 
vely and sensible and the illustrations are very clever.”’—Times, 


THE FINGER AND THE RING. 


By Cuartrs James, Author of “ Hol: kK, « ° 
1 vel. crown 8yo, cloth ‘extra, 6s, ‘ oe Caen ates or 


‘Interesting and entertaining.” i 
“ z ¢ g."—Daily Telegraph. 
Humorously told with a strong ra itr Te pathos.” 
— Glasgow Daily Mail, 


MARGARET MOORE, SPINSTER. 


Her Love Story, B ; 
- ByA. W. B “ : ‘ &e, 
1 vol. crown Sroesiott fy UCKLAND, Author of ‘‘ Molly (ven rea oy 


FROM GRUB TO BUTTERFLY. 


By Josern Forsr 














ER. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Now ready, 
FATE AND A HEART. 
¥ *4BER VANCE. 1 vol, feap. Svo, cloth, 1s, 6d, [Now ready. 





Complete Catalogue free on application to 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Dongola Expedition. 


LETTERS 
FROM THE SUDAN. 


BY THE 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Times” 
(E. F. KNIGHT). 
Reprinted from “The Times” of April to 
October, 18096. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND PLANS. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





DAILY MAIL.—-“ Marked by an uncommon vigour, and intimate 
knowledge of political affairs in Egypt, and very considerable 
power of graphically presenting the movements and engagements 
of the contending forces.” 





THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
MISS KINGSLEY’S 


TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA. 


(Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons.) 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
PUNCH.—“ She has a keen eye for character, an abiding sense 


of the picturesque, a humour that bubbles over in all places and 
predicaments, and a graphic pen.” 





With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. 


RUSSELL REYNOLDS, Bart., F.R.S., M.D. Lond., LL.D.Edin., LL.D, 
Aberd., President of the Royal College of Physicians of London; President 
of the British Medical Association, &c. 

TIMES.—“ All alike are marked by the genial and kindly character of the 
writer, by his penetrating philosopby, by his abounding and diversified knowledge, 
and by his wide experience of men and of affairs; while all alike are expressed in 
the phraseology of a master of language.” 





BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Gotpwiy Smit, 
D.C.L. 





BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT ON THE WATERS: the 


Evolution of the Divine from the Human. By Epwin A, Assorr, Author of 
** Philochristus,” &c. 





BY THE LATE DEAN OHURCH. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS, selected from the 


Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday Review, 1846-1890, By the late R. W. 
Cuvurcn, M.A., D.C.L. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. [Eversley Series, 





Royal 15mo, 53, 


THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. LENTEN 


READINGS, selected chiefly from unpublished Manuscripts of the Rt. 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. By 
W. M. L, Jay. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised Throughout. 
Medium 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By Henry 


Sipewicx, Author of ‘The Methods of Ethics,” &c, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues grati free. Orders by 





WARD & 


DOWNEY. Ltd.. 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


tis and pow 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 


Street, London, E.0, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO, {7 





UNIFORM WITH “ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM.” 


FOREIGN BOOKBINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Illustrations ef more than 60 Examples, selected on account of their Beauty or Historical Interest, 


With an Introduction and Descriptions by W. Y. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 
(late Assistant-Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum). 


The Plates printed in facsimile by W. Griggs, Chromo-Lithographer to her Majesty the Queen. Folio, limited to 500 Copies, £3 34, net, 


‘The author and artist have combined to make this volume a veritable labour of love......The pick of these, as far as the bindings are concerned, 
aid to have been made the intellectual property of any one who cares to spend a well-invested three guineas on Mr, Fletcler’s book.” —Times, TAY now}, 





$i 


NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1870-199; 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 
With more than 350 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 








THE CRIMEAN DIARY OF 
THE LATE GENERAL SIR CHARLES A, WINDHAM, K.CB, 


With his Observations on the Indian Mutiny and an Introduction by Sir W. H. RUSSELL. 


Edited by Major HUGH PEARSE, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** No one interested in the military history of the fifties could read it without profit, and without entertaining a higher respect than before for the name of 


* Redan Windham.’ ”’—Scotsman, 





THE LETTERS OF DE BROSSES. Trans- 


lated by Lord Ronatp GowER. Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
“The humanity of the first President of the Burgundian Parliament imparts a 
flavour to his letters that Time cannot remove.”—Black and White. 


THE FLORENTINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


OF THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES AND THEIR WOODCUTS. 
By Dr. Pavt KRIsTELLER, of Berlin, whose services the {talian Government 
has now secured for the Galleria Nazionale at Rome. Printed at the Ohiswick 
Press. The Edition limited to not more than 350 copies, [Shortly. 





AN EGYPTIAN READING BOOK FOR 


BEGINNERS. Being a series of Historical, Funereal, Moral, Religious, and 
Mythological Texts printed in Hieroglyphic Characters, together with a 
Transliteration and a complete Vocabulary. By E. A. WaLlis Bupae, 
Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


A NEW EDITION. 


BOOK PLATES. By W. J. Harpy. Newand 


Revised Edition. With many Illustrations, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Hardy has added new material, and made certain emendations in this new 
cheaper edition of one of the most successful of ‘* Books about Books,” 
[Immediately. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAGIC. A Digest 


of the Writings of Errpxas Livi. With Biographical and Critical Essay by 
ArrTuur Epwarp Waits. Second and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By Cuartorre 


M. Masoy, Editor of the Parents’ Review. Demy 8vo, 63. 
“They are written with a fluency which makes them always interesting to 
read,”’—Scotsman. 
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Dueaan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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‘to him to be of great value. 


A VOLUME OF POETRY. 


LIFE’S QUEST: a Volume of Poems. By 


Wi1aiam TURBERVILLE. Foap. 8vo, 6s, 
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—Star, 
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of “ Gun, Rifle, and Hound.” With 10 Full-page Illustrations by H, Dizon, 
Demy 8vo, L5s. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT, By RE 


RussELL. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 


THE FAULT OF ONE 
By EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 


Crown 8yo. 


THE WAY OF THE WIND. 


By CHARLES KENNETT BURROW, 
Author of ** Asteck’s Madonna,” 


[Im the pres, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE GARDEN OF ROMANCE: beings 


Collection of the Best Short Stories of all Ages and Countries, Edited by 
Ernest Rers. Feap. 4to, 6s, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIG,” “THE LIFE OF Sik 
KENELM DIGBY,” &e. 


THE PLATITUDES OF A PESSIMIST. 


A collection of light and witty essays upon literary, social, and general topias 
some of which appeared originally in the Saturday Review. [In the press. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—New Volum. 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? By Joun Taov- 


BRIDGE, S.D., Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Immediately. 
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